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FROM SUBJECT TO SOVEREIGN 


An address, in part, to applicants for citizenship 


LESLIE C. CORNISH 
Chief Justice Supreme Court of Maine 


HREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO next year a little sloop drifted into the harbor of Plymouth, 
‘|: the Mother State of Massachusetts. She came from old Plymouth in England. I have 
stood on that dock in old Plymouth, England, and have seen the tablet that marks the spot 
from which that little band of Pilgrims set forth. That little sloop contained how many? Only 
one hundred all told, men, women, and children. It contained only fifty men; not a larger number 
than you who are grouped before me asking to be admitted to American citizenship; and yet from 
that little band and those that came after them have come these United States. Just think of it! 
To them we are indebted for laying the foundations strong and firm in education, in religion, in 
loyalty, in liberty, and in justice. Now you ask that you may take part init. We will admit you 
if you comply with the requirements. | 
You renounce to-day your allegiance to the old country, and you ask to be admitted as a 
citizen of this country, and you pledge your loyalty toit. No longer are you under the Tricolor of 
France or the Cross of Saint George. You are under the Stars and Stripes. On the one hand, 
that flag will follow you and protect you wherever you may go throughout the world. On the other 
hand, you must follow that flag and protect it wherever that flag may go and wherever you may g0. 
Where you have had your allegiance before—in most countries, at least—the people have not 
ruled. In this country the people rule. We govern ourselves. It is important that we should be 
intelligent rulers. It is important that you seek to educate yourselves so as to become familiar with 
the spirit of the government of this country; learn something of its history; learn something of 
- what the fathers and the grandfathers have gone through to create this government and to pre- 
serve it. If there are night schools, and you are uneducated, you should go to those night schools 
to perfect yourself in the English language. Perfect yourself in the history of our government. 
Read the American newspapers. Do not herd off and transfer a little piece of Italy to a street 
somewhere, or a little piece of France to another street somewhere. Make yourselves real Americans. 
Be industrious. Be good workers. Be willing to give service for the money that you receive. 
Be prudent and saving, and so be home-builders and home-makers. Take good care of your 
families. Educate your children so that they may grow up in the spirit of our institutions and 
with the full knowledge of what our government means and stands for. Go to church. I do not 
care whether your church is Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile,—go to church. Keep in touch 
with the church authorities. A godless country can never have a government that will endure. 
If you men, as you become citizens, will become church-goers, church-followers, have good homes, 
educate your families, be industrious, honest, and law-abiding, you will then justify us to-day in 
admitting you to the rights of citizenship in this country. 
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Oh, Childlike Americans! 


NE ELECTION does not meet the present 
crisis. Most of us have to learn that. 
Massachusetts did her part magnificently, 
it is true, under the stress of a menace. 

The citizens were alarmed to action. The people 
everywhere applauded the emphatic declaration for 
law and order under existing institutions. Then 
they resumed their even ways. There has come in 
the train of this one-day demonstration of national 
loyalty the placid and easy conclusion that all’s 
well, the thing is settled. Oh, childlike Ameri- 
cans! Disillusionment awaits one every morning, 
and the certainty of new disquieting comes also 
in the evening. The papers tell the story with lurid 
exaggeration, but they do not omit quite all of the 
essential facts. The contest continues. 
effect of the great show of devotion to democratic 
principles in the election of Governor Coolidge over 
his impossible rival is passing away. It has in no 
wise concerned the labor leaders, except, it may be, 
to drive them more doggedly to their desire. It 
has had its day already with the average person, 
who needs something more stringent than the bal- 
lot, long since a prosaic and indifferent instrument 
except in great stress. The truth is, he has forgot- 
ten about the recent issue. That means that he 
does not function as a real sovereign in his State. 
His government means exceeding little to him. It 
has always been so. The campaigns that either 
alarm or in one form or another bribe men into 
doing their duty at the polls are but for a brief 
season. After them the State is as though it were 


not. 
The Real Issue 
LL OF THIS means one thing. The real issue 
is not in such terms as ter rorism, labor dom- 
ination, and bolshevism. This is the issue: The 
security of our governmental life lies in the faith- 
fulness of every citizen to his citizenship. It is 
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both absurd and tragical that at least one-half of 
the people do not vote. It is even of greater con- 
cern that they do not feel the slightest interest 
in nor cultivate the least intelligence about what 
is going on in this vast, heterogeneous country of 
theirs. They reach about the limit of their devo- 
tion when they go virtuously (if rarely) to the 
polls, after such a round scare as that in Massa- 
chusetts. That is once in a decade. Meanwhile 
there is a small rampant minority of the population 
always with us. It is composed at present of poli- 
ticians and labor men who never sleep. It is their 
persistence and their knowledge of exactly what 
they want, that makes it a grave question whether 
the present form of our state affairs is going to suc- 
ceed or even endure. Formerly the same peril 
existed in the hands of other malicious forces. A 
score of years ago, when Theodore Roosevelt came 
into the light, it was the “malefactors of great 
wealth” who threatened the ruin of our nation. 
These are the barest facts. They contain a solemn 
warning. The government will continue if Lincoln 
is heeded. It is “by the people.” Any man who 
will arise and compel the people to come in to their 
own will be a benefactor; he may be a savior. 
Leadership is the need of the hour. It is our judg- 
ment that the prophets of the Church of God can 
become the true leaders of our common life, for it is 
they who have the influence, the training, the sound 
doctrine, the passion for the commonweal. It is 
their job. Let them begin to prophecy! Call out 
the people and keep them out! 


Real Community Churches 


EV. ROY B. GUILD is the author of a book on 

“Practicing Christian Unity” which is all lean 
meat. It was not conceived in a seminar nor offered 
as a thesis for a doctorate. It is about things done. 
It shows the way the churches have gone about their 
united business in this country, especially in such 
cities as Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland. Each, forgetting its own little denom- 
inational shibboleth, has worked with all the rest 
for moral reform and cleanness, not to say spiritual 
good-feeling, for the common welfare. As a whole, 
they have given us the best example at the present 
stage of religious organization in America of the 
community church. Certainly the emphasis is 
right, in respect of the proper modesty about the 
sect name, which is not to be obtruded again in our 


life, please God; and in respect also of having a- 


task worthy of a massed spiritual intelligence and 
purpose. Most churches as they stand in their 
parochial isolation are “pitifully childish; many 
members have that futile, vague, aimless manner 
about them that only a federated enterprise can 
cure. It is of peculiar interest that on November 
20 representatives of all the churches of Greater 


Boston will meet at dinner at six o’clock in Ford © 


Hall, to put the existing city federation of churches 


into its proper place, and to commit the constituent — 


congregations to a co-operative work. The plans” i 


are well laid, and the business man’s point of view 


iq 
with respect to uae is pre-eminently respected. A b 


st 


ae 
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The churches of any city can make it a city of God. 
They can be vigilant and industrious in their watch 
of evil, sparing no one high or low; and they can 
make constructive plans which will win the en- 
dorsement of all good people. The time is here 
when the Church declares its purpose to be a united 
doer of the word. 


Why It Passes 


HY HAS THE Christian Commonwealth 
passed out of existence and the New Com- 
monwealth taken its place? This British religious 
journal has been going for thirty-one years, and now 
confesses its financial failure. The new paper, 
under the same ownership, is emphatically social 
rather than religious, and seems from this distance 
verging on political propaganda of a _ radical 
variety. The old paper deserved to live, beyond a 
doubt, for it had a diversity of interests in the 
English religious field, and its special contributors 
of gossip and comment were witty and readable. 
But the demands are inexorable. The answer to 
our opening question is that the people have little 
patience now with religio-literary causeries, and 
pleasant titbits about ecclesiastics and church 
events. English papers run overmuch to that sort 
of thing. The world has bigger news and greater 
problems. People care not a whit for a self-glory- 
ing church. The so-called spiritual things men are 
weary of, because they only make one feel their 
authors are wasting time and getting nowhere, and 
sometimes administering their medicine as an opi- 
ate against the sure day of the world’s readjust- 
ment. That always is the danger of any institu- 
tion. It seeks its own life. Medicine is just as 
conservative, using that word in the ill sense of pro- 
tecting itself ; so is law; so is business. The Church 
is constantly talking about her own well-being, and 
her gaze is too much in the sickly introspective man- 
ner. Let her be willing, and her papers also, to 
lose her life for the world’s sake and straightway 
she will find it. 


The Next Step 


UTHENTIC REPORTS of the President’s his- 

toric Industrial Conference are now at hand. 
Much is in them that did not appear in the daily 
press. It is impossible for a careful reader to be 
pessimistic about the deliberations, which were all 
in the direction of progress. Even the principle of 
collective bargaining, it seems, was not a real issue ; 
the only hesitancy was that the general acceptance 
of the rights of union men to choose their own bar- 
gainers would apply to the present steel strike, in 
which the employers had taken their stand against 
such recognition. It is too much to expect that 
immediately either workers or employers will un- 
dertake the democratization of industry, but the 
bold address of Mr. Rockefeller was profoundly im- 
pressive. He said: “Representation is a principle 
just and vital to the successful conduct of in- 
dustry. It is the principle upon which our 
democratic government is founded. Surely it 


at 
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is not consistent for us as Americans to de- 
mand democracy in government and to practise 
autocracy in industry: . . . With the developments 
in industry as they are to-day there is sure to come 
a progressive evolution from single autocratic 
whether by capital, labor, or the state, to demo- 
cratic control by all three.” That fairly represents 
the goal in industry. The next step is the not less 
important thing. This was indicated best, it seems 
to us, by the following paragraph in resolutions 
offered by Mr. Henry S. Dennison: “It is the 
opinion of the Conference that the employers and 
employees in every factory should unite in bringing 
about the development of committees freely elected 
by the employees (whether as a part of the trade- 
union system or otherwise, but not in antagonism 
to trade-unionism) for the joint consideration by 
these committees and the employers of such con- 
structive matters as methods of enlisting workers’ 
interest, and of improving efficiency of production, 
which are of mutual value to employers and em- 
ployees.” Nothing is said here about benefits to the 
workingman, it is true; the objective is the improve- 
ment of production; but it is a real advance to in- 
vite the workmen to have their say freely. If this 
is brought about it would mean in effect local or 
shop unions, which, it seems plain, is the immediate 
thing for employers not only to recognize but to 
encourage. 


Their Children’s Children 
HE GREATEST CARGO of ideas that ever 
came over the sea was in the Mayflower, some 
three hundred years ago, according to Rey. Charles 
W. Merriam. We regret that the children’s chil- 
dren of those heroic and fertile-minded first citizens 
have fallen off so seriously in mentality as to have, 
on the threshold of the tercentenary of the great 
adventure, no appreciable plans for the celebration. 
The Congregationalists are becoming restive, we 
observe; and so are New England people generally. 
It is a curious irony that only the coming 
of an English clergyman, Rey. M. H. Aubrey, 
representing the Mayflower Committee of the 
Free Church Council of Great Britain, seems 
able to arouse our indifference. Mr. Aubrey 
bluntly expresses his righteous disappointment that 
we have done so little; over there the arrange- 
ments haye gone apace. He also brings to our 
notice, in order that we may be alive to the facts, 
the reasons we should bestir ourselves. The Pil- 
grims, let us remember, gave their lives for Chris- 
tian democracy. They left Holland for higher edu- 
cational ideals and facilities. They came to Amer- 
ica not for better business opportunities, but to 
evangelize the people and to advance the Kingdom 
of God. Not to rake up the facts chiefly, but to 
gather from a recital of them the old heroic spirit, 
in these days, is the opportunity. If, as Mr. Aubrey 
says, our Christianity is flaccid and weary, lacking 
challenge and strenuosity, is it not a good place to 
focus our attention where the lack of preparation is 
least excusable, namely, in the proud but slothful 
New England? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Governor of Massachusetts by a plurality of 
about 120,000 and the defeat of the Democratic 
executive of Kentucky, James D. Black, by his Republi- 
can opponent, Edwin P. Morrow, were ‘the outstanding 
features of national importance in the elections last 
week. Governor Coolidge conducted his campaign on 
the straight issue of internal order as created by the 
recent str ike by the Boston police and defined by the 
yovernor’s vigorous stand in ousting the strikers from 
the service and restoring order by state action in the 
capital of Massachusetts. Mr. Coolidge’s Democratic 
rival, Richard H. Long, furnished a contrast to Gover- 
nor Coolidge’s policy by what his opponents denounced 
as a frank appeal to class prejudice and class interests. 
One of the interesting events of the day after the elec- 
tion was the despatch of the following telegram to Govy- 
ernor Coolidge by President Wilson from his sickroom: 
a congratulate you upon your election as a victory for 
law and order. When that is the issue, all Americans 
stand together.” 
New York Vindicates 
Freedom of the Courts 
In a real sense the outcome of the elections in New 
York City was also regarded as a vindication of law 
and order. The most conspicuous issue in the campaign 
was the candidacy for re-election to the Supreme Court 
bench of Justice Joseph E. Newburger, a Democrat 
who had served in that capacity for many years, but 
whom Tammany declined to renominate and whose 
place on the ticket Boss Murphy gave to the son of an 
eminent corporation lawyer of New York. The New 
York Bar, the Republican party, and practically all 
the reform groups in the city took up the issue for an 
independent judiciary, and Mr. Newburger was re- 
elected by a large majority, carrying his Republican 
running mate, Major McCook, and the Republican can- 
didates for borough president of Manhattan and for 
president of the Board of Aldermen, to victory with 
him. Out of the wreckage, Mr. Murphy succeeded in 
saving only the Tammany aspirant for surrogate in 
New York County. In addition, the Republican ma- 
jority in the state legislature was increased. 
Kentucky's Alignment 
with the Republican Party 
Observers of the trend of events in national affairs 
found significant importance in the election of the 
Republican nominee for governor in Kentucky. Only 
three Republicans have been elected to the governor- 
ship of Kentucky since reconstruction, and one of them 
was ejected from office and driven out of the State by a 
Democratic legislature. The two preceding Republican 
victories had been made possible by factional fights 
among Kentucky Democrats. Mr. Morrow fought the 
issue out squarely on a straight party platform. His 
election is regarded by Republican leaders as a strong 
sign of growing Republican sentiment in the South. 
Government Maintains Firm 
Stand on Coal Strike 
Whatever hopes the striking miners may have had 
for a compromise with the Government were definitely 
shattered last week, when Attorney-General Palmer, 
speaking in behalf of the Administration as well as 
the Department of Justice, announced that there 
would be no parley with the strikers while they con- 
tinued to violate Federal law by remaining on strike. 
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The Attorney-General’s declaration was: widely re- 
garded as a definition of the Government’s attitude, 
not only toward the stand taken by the United Mine 
Workers of America, but toward any similar strike 
that might be undertaken in any essential industry 
during the life of existing war-time legislation. Mr. 
Palmer’s unqualified refusal to deal with the strikers 
while they continued on strike was supplemented last 
Saturday by the issuance of an order by Judge Albert 
B. Anderson of the United States District Court in 
Indianapolis, who granted the Government’s original 
prayer for an injunction against the leaders of the 
strike, serving notice upon the officers of the union that 
they must rescind the strike order by 6 p.m. on Novem- 
ber 11, or face proceedings for contempt of court. 
Country-Wide Disintegration 
of Strike Movements 

One of the conspicuous features of the labor situation 
is a gradual disintegration of strikes the country over. 
One of these strikes ended in complete defeat for the 
local leaders last week, when the longshoremen and. 
other port workers of New York went back to work on 
the terms which they rejected several months ago. An- 
other strike which was practically at an end at the be- 
ginning of the week was the pressmen’s and printers’ 
walkout in the book and job offices of New York. In 
the case of the piermen as well as in that of the press- 
men and printers, the national organization had vigor- 
ously opposed the walkouts on the ground that they 
violated the promises made by the workers’ organiza- 
tions in contractual agreements with the employers. 
A national strike that was gradually coming to nothing 
was the strike in the iron and steel industry. It also 
appeared that the bituminous coal strike was doomed 
to early failure. 
Prospect of Compromise 
on Treaty of Peace 

Having failed completely in their endeavors to amend 
the treaty of peace, the Republican managers in the 
Senate, under the leadership of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, last 
week demonstrated their ability to embody their ob- 
jections to various provisions of the agreement in the 
form of reservations. On November 7, by a vote of 
48 to 40, the Senate adopted the preamble to the reso- 
lution of ratification, which provides that the reserva- 
tions shall be regarded as an integral part of the act 
of ratification and that the treaty shall not be in force 
so far as America is concerned until the reservations 
shall have been assented to by at least three out of 
the four other great powers signatory to the instru- 
ment. The preamble was regarded as the weakest, 
except possibly one, of the proposals contained in the 
reservationist programme. The advocates of ratifica- 
tion with reservations, therefore, interpreted its adop- 
tion as a sure promise of the approval of their entire 
programme by the Senate. It was evidently the reali- 
zation of the strength of the reservationists that 
prompted from the White House last Friday, through 
Senator Hitchcock, the announcement that the Presi- 


~ dent would not necessarily oppose reservations, unless 


they should be of a “destructive” nature. This decla- 
ration was regarded by observers of events in Wash- 
ington as foreshadowing a probable compromise be- 


tween the Administration and the Senate majority, 


and the ratification of the treaty with reservations. 


“Better Speech Week” ey 


Throughout the Country 
In many schools throughout the peer 208 last week 


was observed as “Better Speech Week,” and special pat 
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exercises were held in an attempt to promote a national 
movement toward a more exact use of the English lan- 
guage, both in the choice and pronunciation of words. 
The timeliness of such a concerted movement for uni- 
formity on the basis of correct vocabulary and gram- 
mar is strikingly suggested by the diversities of speech 
that are observable in various parts of America, and 
_ the spread of such barbarisms as “Yeah” or “Uh-uh” 
for “Yes,” “Nah” for “No,” and of such exotic manner- 
isms as “I should worry” and “You may search me.” 
Some of these eccentricities have their origin in the Yid- 
dish quarter of New York and owe their propagation to 
the vaudeville stage—and, sad to relate, to some of the 
popular magazines. It must also be admitted that a 
good many public-school teachers are not so free from 
these distracting compromises with slang as they ought 
to be in their intercourse with pupils. It has been sug- 
gested by some advocates of pure and undefiled English 
speech in America that every week ought to be made 
“Better Speech Week” in every school in the country, 
and that the work of reform should begin with the 
teachers. gir, 


Brevitices 


What we should like to know is this: Is it necessary 
for a household servant to be regarded by herself or 
her mistress as an inferior? One clergyman’s wife 
says the service relations are so directly personal that 
the difference in the “planes” is inescapable. Is that 
so? Here is a social question of concrete application. 
Please answer, How should a Christian treat a servant 
in the house? 


A college-bred minister’s wife of the Congregational 
household says the Beacon Sunday-school lesson courses 
are far and away the best published. Then why do 
_ we not make greater use of them, and stop the wicked 
recklessness with our youth? Probably one-third of all 
our children are growing up without any religious 
training at all. It is an unpardonable shame that our 
schools are so few and so poor. 


“The black-coated worker” is the name by which 
they designate the innumerable company of clerks, 
shop assistants and salaried officials in England who 
Share in all of the advances in the cost of living with- 
out having a commensurate part in the advance in 
wages. The hand toilers are the present-day bountiful 
ones throughout the world. The question is, will the 
black-coated worker receive an adjustment at the hands 
of his employer, or will he also organize? 


The Congregationalists at their national meeting in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., realized the wisdom of their new 
administrative machinery which has increasingly 
proved its virtue since 1913. In substance the Council, 
representing in an effectual way the whole constituency 
of the denomination, is directly active in the affairs 
of the various agencies and boards of the church, hold- 
ing them responsible by the direct way in which their 
conduct is reported to the people. It is a modified 
centralization of great power. The place of importance 
is occupied by Dr. H. C. Herring, secretary of the 
Council, who is equal to his task, and who enjoys in 
_ a remarkable degree the confidence of the whole people. 

The grateful thing is that this numerous communion, 
like all the others, is through with the era of beautiful 
speeches and hears graciously only when it is told 


pit yee. 
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“War in Europe Ended? Mockery!” 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAN RegisTer :— 


I am indebted to the kindness of a faithful Canadian 
friend for the pleasure of reading Rev. Mr. Fosdick’s 
editorial on the war in your issue of July 17. To its 
burning denunciation of the war spirit I am irresistibly 
impelled to add my testimony, which, negligible as it 
may be personally, has yet grown out of nearly five 
years of working experience in devastated Europe. 
Four years of war, nearing a year of experience of the 
aftermath of war, and the conviction always strength- 
ening that in the moral sense the war has been fought 
in vain. 

Four years ago, we said, to keep hope and courage 
burning, “It is a war to end war.” 

To-day to us in Europe it sounds almost like a 
mockery to say that the war itself is ended. Or, if in 
a sense it is really over, then in dying it has sowed a 
crop of dragons’ teeth of wars, not less wicked, not 
less menacing to humanity, if less spectacular, than 
itself. 

To-day we must again listen across the desert wastes 
which once were nations, to the old deceits of the 
profiteer and the egoist, some of which Mr. Fosdick 
quotes, “War is salutary, necessary, the only national 
tonic that can be prescribed,” etc., ete. 

Europe an understudy for a lunatic asylum? Four 
years in European hospitals fully endorse that. A 
butcher’s stall? One does not need to have been physi- 
cally in the trenches to know that that also is vividly 
true. 

But to-day Europe above all recalls the house of the 
parable, swept and garnished by peace for the entry of 
devils more malign than that dispossessed. 

In this world evil and immorality run riot because 
the old-time standards and restraints have been swept 
away, and no others have come to replace them,—a 
world in which not only the easy talk is of the next 
war, but when the germinating seeds of wars to come 
are plain to be seen on every hand. 

In 1914 we strove to comfort ourselves with the 
thought that the terrible plague of war was going to 
purge the world of the senseless frivolity, the insensate 
search for luxury, with which it was soaked. To-day 
we read that London is dance-mad as was New York, 
and though France—France the “frivolous,” the 
“pleasure-seeking”—is too gravely gracious to dishonor 
her dead and her mourners, she is permeated with 
profiteering, body and soul. 

One must not speak of these things, only of the 
heroisms, the romance of war. What of the waste of 
heroism, the thousands and hundreds of thousands who 
have used up in a few feverish weeks the loyalty to 
duty, the devotion which in times of peace lasted a life- 
time, and made ordinary tasks possible? What of all 
those unnumbered heroes who having done their share 
have been gathered into the hospitals, there to slowly 
deteriorate in moral fibre during month after month, 
year after year, of idleness and abnormality? 

It is very well to write smooth things of the men who 
have been made over for the better by discipline, and 
the fraternity of the trenches, and yet there is behind 
all that the story of the thousands who have been 
changed into drunkards, into rakes, into parasites, into 
loafers, who have been contaminated by physical and 
moral diseases, - 
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It is encouraging to read of men who have found 
faith in the trenches, but who will honestly tell of the 
thousands who have lost it? 

To read of the self-denial of ordinary citizens, of Red 
Cross workers, and the like, is agreeable, but who dares 
speak of the other side of all that, of the profit-monger- 
ing in the hospitals themselves, of those who were not 
ashamed to rob the wounded of their daily comforts, 
of the indifference which made their sufferings and 
needs to be accepted as a matter of course, after the 
first enthusiasm had worn away? Of the cloud of evil 
hanging over Europe to-day like a moral miasma? 

Four and a half years of European hospitals leave 
just one consuming desire—the longing for a pen of 
flame with which to compel the world to listen to the 
truth about war in such a way as would force men 
honestly to want to make future wars impossible. 

But to a mere worker, who will listen? It is only 
the big names, those who, after all, speak from easy- 
chairs, who will have a hearing to-day,—they, and the 
writers of entertaining fiction about the war. 

To listen to the stories of some few of the multitudes 
from whom war has wrenched away all that makes 
life valuable,—health, home, family, and the means of 
self-support, is to engender a fierce desire that the 
apologists of war could be made to change places with 
them. Those stories end always with the same uncon- 
scious appeal to the Force back of the universe which 
permits such things to be. Bankrupt of words, we say, 
“Mon Dieu,’ or “Boje moi,’ which means the same. 
Both are the testimony of the soul to the last faith 
that is left, the faith that God did not mean these 
things, that war is not of his ordaining whatever 
priests and kings may say. 

Those who have seen the decline and fall of a great 
Church, who stand in a world face to face with moral 
as with material bankruptcy, when efficiency and faith 
alike are at their lowest ebb, are fortunate if they find 
still something standing rock-like amid the raging 
waters. 

For me, I can still stay I believe in America, and the 
ideals for which America stands. And I believe in the 
utter and eternal cursedness of war. 

KATHERINE WELLER. 
Horirat N. 10 Virrs, 
ILLE-ET-VILAINE, FRANCE. 


INFIRMIERE DE LA Ororx RovuGE FRANQAISE. 
September 29, 1919. 


A Number of Things. 


To the Editor of Tun Curistran Racister :— 


Your editorial “A Boy at a Man’s Task” suggests a 
great deal to think about, but ignores the preference 
for the younger man in most occupations and the dan- 
ger to any form of liberal congregationalism of an 
imperialist policy of missionary propagandism. 

The organization, the more it has of money, and the 
more it gains monopoly of authority to plan campaigns, 
the more certain it will be to put the worst man- in 
the best place. Ecclesiastical politics, a priesteraft 
soviet, will never be bothered with ministry of the 
truth or service of the people any more than just to 
keep their victims willing to pay the bills. Bolshevism 
in the church had gained dominion in all our denomi- 
nations some time before the war began. The church— 
it is I, it is we the salaried clergy—is this priestly tone 
of thought. They care for nothing but a show of an 
audience and money and organization, ‘above all to 
have money in the endowment way without responsi- 
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bility to any hearer, and the more organization the 
better for the expert schemers. 

The man who can speak in the great assembly to 
show the people the problems of the times as part of 
the universal problem of human life, who can speak 
to the individual man or woman in friendly counsel 
and conversation, to see in faith his trouble in that 
larger outlook, does needed work, deserving rich re- 
ward. The Romanist mass and confessional meet such 
needs partially; the Protestant church mostly ignores 
them, leaving its work to democratic government and 
the home life of the family. 

It is community congregationalism that we want in 
the church and not any dictatorship of communistic 
doctrine or exclusive monopoly of a whole community 
to the influence of one man’s personality. Mr. Holmes 
has worked out a good community forum, but his ideas 
of a community church are absurdly illogical. Jona- 
than Edwards urged that group conferences and 
friendly conversations about religion should be en- 
couraged more, and that is as true now as it was two 
centuries ago. The distinction between the profession 
and the people, clergy and laity, should be lessened. 
The general service of worship should not be a solo; 
at least three or four different individuals should 
address the meeting, the salaried clergyman varying 
from week to week the part he takes, whether sermon, 
reading, prayer, leading responses, instruction, inter- 
pretation, or otherwise. Every community church 
should be its own divinity school. The young people, 
all and every one, should come to real membership in 
the society by the public expression of their faith, 
and not once only for confirmation, but again and 
again, year after year, with joy in reaffirmation, and 
the people glad to hear. For community congrega- 
tionalism we must have a comprehensive congrega- 
tionalism, having a place in its regard and attention 
for all sorts of people, learned and unlearned, of vari- 
ous doubts and faiths, fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters, young and old, grandparents and grand- 
children. FREDERICK PRESTON. 

Brookiyn, N.Y. 


No Suburbs of Orthodoxy for Him 3 


To the Editor of Tur CuristrAn ReEcGIstTerR :— 


One of the resolutions presented at the Baltimore 
Conference should be discussed in Tur Rxcistsr; 
namely, that asking the Conference to take steps to 
secure closer relations between ourselves and the Uni- 
versalists and the Congregationalists. 

A number of the speakers said that the defeat of 
the resolution would mean that our denomination has 
turned its face backward. I believe, if I know the 
intent of some of the supporters of the resolution, that 
to pass the resolution would mean a backward step. 

There are those among us who would like to cuddle 
up to orthodoxy and gain for us the comfort and re- 
spectability that comes from belonging to the ma- 
jority. They minimize the differences between Uni- 
tarianism and orthodoxy; they talk much of the re- 
ligion which is common to us all and unites us’ in 


spite of the barriers of creed and dogma and differing — 


traditions. 
bear. 
ligions are many, religion is one,” and are firmly con- 
vinced that the cause of that one religion is best 


Denominationalism is their special bug- 


served by a militant Unitarianism. They, are tired 
of this milk-and-water Unitarianism and want a Uni- _ 
tarianism with a kick in it,—if I may use a figure that — 


a 
me 


Another group believe thoroughly that “Re- 
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is now officially out of date. If we are so much like 
our orthodox brethren that a union of forces between 
ourselves and Congregationalism is possible, the best 
thing for us is to give up our independent existence. 

But this second group knows that we have a distinct 
mission to perform. We are to be apostles of the one 
religion ; but more than that, we are to be apostles who 
interpret that religion to the multitudes who cannot 
possibly find satisfaction for the needs of their souls 
in the interpretation that is offered them by orthodoxy 
or even liberal orthodoxy. Our mission lies not in 
ministering to the needs of those people who are so 
close to orthodoxy that they can almost be included 
within the pale of respectability, but rather in the 
opposite direction of ministering to the needs of the 
people who have felt themselves to be religious out- 
casts. ‘ 

I identify myself with this second group. I am not 
moved by an undue interest in the negative aspects of 
Unitarianism. I am a second-generation Unitarian, 
the son of a Unitarian minister. The criticism of out- 
worn creeds and dogmas occupies my attention but lit- 
tle, though I realize that there is still need for that 


_ eritical work. My attention centres itself on the con- 


structive work of religion. It is just because the Uni- 
tarian ministry offers the greatest opportunity and 
freedom for that constructive work that I have dedi- 
cated myself to it. I refuse to accept any compromise 
that will curtail my freedom to do this work among 
the people who most need it. ' 

I have watched with great interest the ministers in 
the orthodox churches, particularly in the Congrega- 
tional churches, who are trying to do the same kind 


of work that I am doing, and always I have had the 


sense that they are laboring under a great handicap. 
They have not dared to come out openly; their words 
always give me a feeling of repression. When they do 
break forth, then they immediately feel that they have 
to protect themselves by reverting to a traditional 
phraseology which would wither my tongue. Occa- 
sionally a liberal minister in an orthodox church will 
dominate the situation by the strength of his person- 
ality and rally about himself the progressive elements 
of the community in sufficient force to enable him to 
speak with a freedom approximating that which we 
Unitarian ministers enjoy. But look into the Sunday- 
school of his church and you will find that they are 
still worshipping the dry bones of the dead past, still 
perpetuating the old errors to hold in bondage the 
minds of another generation. Let that minister leave 
to go to another pulpit and immediately the old guard 
reasserts itself and sees to it that his successor is a 
“safer man.” 

The men of this second group know that there are 
differences, and that those differences are so important 
that they cannot afford to compromise them. They are 
ready to grant the other men the same right to their 
convictions and have their fellowship on the basis of 
mutual respect in difference. I am convinced that this 
position is the proper one, and that apart from it we 
have no reason for continued existence as a separate 
body. 

_ If those who supported the Baltimore resolution are 
so eager for closer relation with Congregationalism 
that they are ready to compromise our present Uni- 
tarian freedom in any measure, if such a rapproche- 
ment is dearer to them than the pursuit of our dis- 
tinctive Unitarian mission, then their desire is possible 
of fulfilment. But its result would be a split in our 
own ranks, for the radicals among us would never be 


content with such a position and would insist in march- 
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ing on in their efforts to minister to those who live not 
in the suburbs of orthodoxy, but in the open country 
and the wilderness beyond. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of the Baltimore 
resolution was to serve notice on the Congregational 
denomination that the battle has been won,—by us,— 
and that we are now inviting them to join us on our 
basis, I am sure that it will prove a bit premature. It 
might result in a few Congregational ministers and lay- 
men, and even a few congregations, telling us that they 
thought we were right and that the battle has been 
won by us. But the denomination as a whole would 
resent the implication and politely inform us that we 
are misinformed, and that while we are very nice 
people with whom they like to be on terms of friend- 
ship, we are still lacking in certain things essential to 
any closer relation. 

Let us clearly understand, then, the basis on which 
alone a union of the two denominations could be ef- 
fected and what it would cost us. From my point of 
view union is possible only on the Unitarian platform, 
which I am confident would not be acceptable to the 
Congregationalists. Federation is possible only under 
the same conditions. Fellowship we now have, and 
I should be glad to have it strengthened even to the 
point of an alliance so long as we do not compromise 
our integrity. EK. Burvrerre Backus. 

Erim, Pa. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Field 


"|G COURTESY OF THE EDITOR of Tun 


CuristiAN Recister permits me to set before the 
- veaders of Tue Rucisrer in a series of brief 
articles some of the needs and opportunities of our 
Unitarian work in this year of reconstruction and new 
advance. I shall hope to take up in succession the dif- 
ferent fields of service in which the Unitarian churches 
operate through their representative organization, the 
American Unitarian Association. Let me begin with 
some observations upon the work of the Department 
of Church Extension, now under the able and alert 
guidance of Rev. Minot Simons. I devote this article 
to a consideration of our plans and hopes in the South- 
ern field. : 

Before the Civil War there were a number of fairly 
prosperous Unitarian churches in the Southern States. 
The members of these churches were, however, gen- 
erally anti-slavery in their sympathies, and only the 
churches in Louisville, Ky., Charleston, S.C., and New 
Orleans, La., survived the war. No efforts toward 
church extension were made in the South for nearly 
twenty years. Then the Association commissioned 
Rev. George L. Chaney as its superintendent in the 
Southern States. The church in Atlanta was planted 
in 1883, Chattanooga followed in 1889, Richmond and 
San Antonio in 1893, Dallas in 1899, and so on. In 
1916 four new societies were organized, but they are 
as yet without depth or strength of root. There are 
now some twenty-seven organized Unitarian churches 
in the Southern States, but only four of them, those 
at Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., and 
Chattahooga, Tenn.; are entirely self-reliant. The beau- 
tiful old church in Charleston, 8.C., is also self-sup- 
porting, but it enjoys the income of a considerable en- 
dowment. All the other churches are more or less 
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dependent on the aid of the sister churches through the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Six of these aided churches are small but very inter- 
esting enterprises.in the country circuits in Hastern 
North Carolina and in Western Florida, where min- 
isters are maintained by the joint support of the Asso- 
ciation and The Alliance. The churches in Richmond 
and. Highland Springs, Va., Atlanta, Ga., Jackson- 
ville and Orlando, Fla., Oklahoma, Okla., have church 
plants varying from the beautiful church at Atlanta, 
the appropriate and convenient buildings at Jackson- 
ville and Orlando, Richmond, and Highland Springs, 
to the little brick octagon at Oklahoma City. The 
society in Houston, Tex., has a made-over dwelling- 
house for a church plant, but the society in San An- 
tonio has to meet in a hotel parlor, that in Memphis 
in a movie-theatre, and that in Nashville in a lodge- 
room. All are cramped and limited in their enter- 
prises by poverty. 

The self-supporting churches all have good plants 
varying again from the noble building at Louisville 
and the lovely church at Charleston to the rather ugly 
but adequate buildings at Dallas and Chattanooga. 
All, too, have able and vigorous ministers: Akin at 
Louisville, Gray at Charleston, Kent at New Orleans, 
Taylor at Chattanooga, Gilmour at Dallas. In the 
aided churches, Atlanta enjoys the leadership of a 
well-tried veteran, Dr. Keirn. Richmond and Highland 
Springs rejoice in the service of Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt. San Antonio is enthusiastically led by Rev. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt. Birmingham is in charge of Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, who may, however, soon be ‘trans- 
ferred to Houston. Rev. George H. Badger is doing 
admirable work at Orlando, Rev. George B. Spurr at 
Nashville, and Rey. W. E. Clark at Memphis. Rev. 
J. H. Seaton faithfully serves the little group at Roan- 
oke, Va. Arrangements are now in progress for the 
adequate supply during the winter of the church in 
Jacksonville, but Oklahoma, Okla., Lynchburg and 
Norfolk, Va., Charleston, W. Va., and Austin, Tex., 
are without ministers. Little Rock, Ark., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Tampa, Fla., are waiting fields, ready for 
the seed-sower. The list of waiting opportunities 
might, indeed, be indefinitely prolonged, but in each 
of these places the preliminary work has been done 
and the ground broken. 

I. The first duty of Unitarians is to give loyal and 
generous support to the ministers that are now or 
soon will be bravely at work at Atlanta, at Jackson- 
ville and Orlando, at Memphis and Nashville, at San 
Antonio and Houston, and in the country circuits. The 
Association has pledged sums which in the current 
fiscal year amount to some $6,000 for the support of 
these causes, and this must be regarded as the first 
and imperative obligation of our churches. 

II. Next should come the despatch of adequate 
leaders to the waiting fields. Charleston, W. Va., 
Oklahoma, Okla., Austin, Tex., and Little Rock, Ark., 
are state capitals and the centres of life of growing 
commonwealths. Norfolk, Va., is the chief port of the 
Southern Atlantic Seaboard. 
bustling industrial and manufacturing city. Little 
Rock, Ark., Austin, Tex., and Knoxville, Tenn., are 
the seats of state universities. These are surely invit- 
ing and compelling centres of influence. They need 
the presence and the leadership of ministers of insight 
and foresight. A minister cannot live and do his work 
freely on a salary less than $2,000. Something must 
also be supplied for travel expense and for the neces- 
sary publicity work. In each of the eight places men- 
tioned above the local societies can do something, but 
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the Unitarian fellowship must provide at least $10,000 
for the salaries and expenses of the ministers at these 
important centres. It may be that the Department 
of Church Extension cannot at once discover compe- 
tent men for these missionary adventures. Let us, 
therefore, say in the present fiscal year that $8,000 is 
needed. P 

III. Next comes the provision of adequate church 
plants. Meeting in picture-theatres or in hotel parlors 
will do for a time, but cannot be regarded as perma- 
nently desirable. The building of churches in these 
large cities is obviously expensive, but the situation 
is urgent. How much do the Unitarians of the North 
believe in their cause? Who will come forward to 
help build attractive and convenient churches in such 
centres as Nashville and San Antonio, and later modest 
chapels at Lynchburg and Charleston, W. Va.? At 
San Antonio the Association has acquired an admir- 
able lot of land; $20,000 will build the needed church. 
A campaign for raising the necessary fund is already 
started at San Antonio, but the local resources cannot 
suffice. Nashville is a still larger venture. It can 
hardly be expected that a lot can be bought and a 
church built for less than from $40,000 to $50,000. 
Nashville is the capital of a great State and an edu- 
cational centre of great importance. At Lynchburg 
and at Charleston the Association already owns well- 
situated lots, and as soon as ministers can be provided 
for these cities our churches-at-large ought to provide 
10,000 for the building of chapels wherein these min- 
isters can hold their services and do their work. 

IV. Next should come the provision of decent liv- 
ing quarters for the ministers. Just at present the 
housing conditions are exceedingly serious, and always 
a church is strengthened by having a parsonage. There 
is room on the lot at Jacksonville for the building of 
a good dwelling-house and it can be done for some 
$10,000. The cause at Orlando would be very much 
stabilized if a parsonage could be built or bought for 
say $8,000. 

V. Finally, provision should be made for constant 
supervision and frequent visits from leaders of our 
cause. “The Southern field is now divided into three 
superintendencies, each cared for by one of the settled 
ministers, who adds to his home duties the general 
responsibility for the churches and missions in his 
field. Mr. Gray of Charleston cares for the South- 
eastern Southern States, Mr. Spurr of Nashville for 
the Central Southern States, and Mr. Schoenfeldt of 
San Antonio for the Southwestern district. It ought 
to be possible to supplement the-exertions of these 
ministers by visits of Northern ministers. This can 
be done during the coming year at an expense not to 
exceed $1,000. 

Summarizing, then, our cause in the South needs 
prompt financial support as follows :— 


1. For the support of the ministers now on the field.. $6,000 
Immediate and urgent. 
2. For the employment of five additional ministers.. 10,000 
3. For church buildings at San Antonio and Nashville. 60,000 — 
4, For parsonages at Jacksonville and Orlando...... 18,000 
B. For the expenses of travelling ministers.......... 1,000 
$95,000 


For these sums the Directors of the Association must, 
look to the people of the Unitarian churches who have 
the discernment to know that the diffusion of the — 


Unitarian habit of mind and the preaching of the 
gospel of a free, rational, and reverent religion is the 
very best contribution they can make to the welfare 
of the country. Samus. A. Eior. 


: “ HUGH ROBERT ORR 


What shall I say, O Soul, 

When those I love are gone, 
And I sit silent and alone 
Beneath my roof so empty then, 
And my life empty, too? 


What shall I say when all 

That made my life complete 

Is taken from me, and I stand 
Bereft as any shipwrecked man 
Upon a silent shore? 


When some one walks beside, 

And leads me to my dead ; 

When my caress brings no response, 

And to my call no answer comes,— 
- OSoul, what shall I say? 


May I say, “By and by 

We two shall meet again 

Within some distant Paradise, 
To know, to love, to live once more 

As we have lived before’? 


Oh, it does seem that I 

Must some day see her face, 

And hold her close again and press 
Her lips, and whisper low, 

“Dear heart, twas just a dream.” 


Or is this but the way 

The hungry flesh replies, 

With voice of fleshly appetite, 
To that deep longing in my Soul 
That seeks to quell despair? 


And will it be in some 

Grand unison we blend 

Our Souls in that vast Over-soul? 

Or shall we find in hearts we've left 
Our immortality? 

I know not what shall be 

God’s answer, O my Soul; 

But it shall come sometime, somewhere, 
And it shall satisfy—I say 

It shall suffice, O Soul! 


Can This Be Japan? Yes! 


“Exclusively modern in every single detail,” as one 
department-store says, is the surprising trath 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


II 


LTHOUGH LESS THAN three weeks in Japan 

A I already find difficulty in bringing back vividly 

. those scenes which first caught my attention as 

1 leaned over the rail of the Empress of Asia and 

- looked down upon the embarkation stage at Yokohama. 
There was the long line of jinrikishas, those tiny car- 
riages propelled by man-power, and there too were 

y the men themselves who pulled these jinrikishas, 
z clothed in their blue cotton uniform and mushroom 
: hats, or hardly clothed at all; there was the crowd in 
q variegated costumes looking for all the world like some 
x! miniature chorus company from “The Mikado”; there 
. were the children, full of life and vigor, not quite so 
demonstrative, perhaps, as the same number would be 
in the United States, and certainly better behaved, 
_ but yet possessing quite sufficient snap and animation. 

wy a. & 
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numerous Americans shouting and gesticulating to 
friends on the ship. Great liners were in the offing 
and at the piers. The whole scene was full of color 
and charm and yet not at all unfamiliar; that orderly 
arrangement of automobiles for hire on the opposite 
side of the pier from the jinrikishas gave a very 
“homey” look to things. 

The perfection of arrangements at the landing-stage 
—a duplicate of the one in Liverpool—excites one’s 
admiration. Of course one must first of all pass the 
surveillance of the police, those polite and serious men 
who conduct affairs on board the steamship before 
passengers are allowed to land; but this oversight 
seems a mere formality as one by one the passports 
are quickly stamped and the liberation paper given. It 
is not such a formality as it appears, as a Scotchman 
near us learned to his cost. Failing to find the Japan- 
ese Consul’s office at Vancouver open on the afternoon 
of our departure, this Scotchman took the risk of com- 
ing on board without his last visé, trusting to luck, or 
explanation if questions were asked, at Yokohama. 
Neither luck nor explanation sufficed. The omission 
was immediately recognized, the passport taken up and 
sent to the central police office, and the poor Scotch- 
man detained. How he finally settled the matter I 
do not know. 

The police keep a jealous if unobtrusive eye on every 
stranger. At hotels, after registration, one is handed 
a blank to fill out and this is then sent to Headquarters. 
At any moment, as formerly in Russia, the authorities 
know where every alien is. This system gives not only 
protection to the traveller, but to the government as 
well. It is essential in a country where all sorts and 
kinds of characters are passing to and fro, some of 
them reckless enough to get themselves into difficulty 
and possibly in so doing involving the Japanese. 

Prices are high. Let no one come to Japan with the 
expectation of living cheaply or even moderately. It 
cannot be done. Charges of first-class hotels in Tokyo 
or Yokohama are fully up to those in Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Denver, or Vancouver. The food is good 
and well-prepared, and one need have no fear in drink- 
ing the water. Fruit, too, is plentiful, but not of that 
fine quality to be had in California, Delaware, or 
Northern New York. 

The largeness of Tokyo, its progressiveness, its build- 
ing activity, its general prosperity astonishes the Amer- 
ican no matter how much he has informed himself 
beforehand on modern Japan. Stepping out from the 
commodious central railway station, a station larger, 
more expensive, probably, than any in the United 
States outside of Chicago, New York and St. Louis, 
the traveller beholds before him a vast city, hard to 
grasp in its entirety until he has ridden on its electric 
trams, walked along its busy streets, or been pulled 
here and there by jinrikisha men. 

If one stands on the upper level of Kudanshita near 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (a miniature repro- 
duction of Trinity Church in Boston, and so acknowl- 
edged by its American architect) and looks down upon 
one of the main arteries of travel upon which there 
are American-looking trolley-cars passing continuously, 
and crowds of people coming up.and going down the 
hill, his glance wanders off over the great open spaces, 
the wide avenues, the huge government buildings, 
Kuropean in style, the canals intersecting the city, the 
ill-assorted houses, some modern and up-to-date, some 
as medieval as in ancient Japan, and as he notes these 
and dominating the sky-line the domed Orthodox 
Greek Church (Russian), he is strongly reminded of 
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Petrograd with a dash of Moscow. A nearer, more 
intimate acquaintance of the narrower and older 
streets brings to mind Chinatown as it was in San 
Francisco, while the new shops of the Ginza suggest 
the Boulevard quarter in Paris. Indeed, all the time 
the traveller is in Tokyo or Yokohama he is reminded 
of the borrowings from other countries. The banknotes 
handed out at the Exchange in shape and color are 
almost duplicates of German money; the costumes of 
the police, Russian; though the fountain-pen stuck in 
the outside pocket, and the wrist-watch worn by each 
policeman are strongly suggestive of the most up-to- 
date American minion. The railway (freight) cars, 
as also the architectural style of the stations at subur- 
ban points, bring to mind England, the numbering of 
the tram lines or routes and the large identification 
number on each car, which proves so convenient, is 
a European method. In connection with these routes 
large city maps are placed on billboards at various 
corners, so that the traveller can easily find his way. 
One is reminded of Germany by the elevated lines, by 
the first, second, and third class waiting-rooms and 
their furnishings, and by certain foods served, notably 
the sausage. - There are the great department-stores, 
thoroughly American in character in their way of con- 
ducting business. Of these the largest and best-known 
is the Mitsukoshi, a copy almost of the A. T. Stewart 
(Wanamaker) Store on Broadway, New York. Its 
six stories are filled with the goods of all countries 
In the Ichigaya district is the famous Military Acad- 
emy, or West Point of Japan, its buildings copies of 
those to be seen in Munich. There are the many later 
public and business buildings, reminding one of the 
ornate London structures of West Oxford Street or 
the Strand, and the low stone bank buildings, simple 
and substantial as are those of Eastern American 
cities. A few words more about the large department- 
store, the Mitsukoshi (and there are two others of 
.hearly equal importance). The advertisement of it 
reads, “Exclusively modern in every single detail.” In 
that sentence you have the newer Japan. Entering 
this great establishment, at the door attendants take 
all umbrellas, sticks, and parcels, giving a claim check 
for them; then a deft footman slips over one’s shoes 
cloth covers held by rubber strings, the Japanese them- 
selves slipping off their getas or wooden foot-slabs. 
The floors, covered with fine matting, are thus insured 
against dirt, dust, and mud. An escalator takes the 
would-be purchaser from the central hallway, with its 
grand staircase, to the second floor, and various Ameri- 
can elevators rush him rapidly to upper floors or to 
the roof-garden. There are rest-rooms, a smoking-room, 
a first-class restaurant, and a comfortable writing and 
waiting-room (done in English Jacobean style of dec- 
oration). We felt rather crestfallen as we passed 
along, to see displayed for sale all those articles which 
we had carried with such care from Boston,—such as 
American soap, thermos-bottles, fountain-pens, ink, ete. 
Almost anything we could buy at home was here at 
hardly greater cost. 

An interesting fact about this big store and an evi- 
dence of the growth of a humanitarian spirit is the 
policy pursued by the management toward employees. 
The firm has a special dormitory for some four hundred 
boys, where they are provided with home comforts. An 
experienced superintendent looks after their moral wel- 
fare and instructs them in the requirements of the 
store. A medical staff watches carefully over their 
health and attends them, when sick, without charge; 
there is also a social club for employees, with spacious 
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playground. The club building is situated in a pine 
grove at the seaside, so that when the clerks are on 
their vacations they can enjoy fishing, swimming, and 
boating. In this connection it may be said that free ~ 
musical instruction is given to those employees show- 
ing talent, and from these an orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces has been organized. The young musicians play 
daily on the main floor, and it gives an American 
quite a start when suddenly he hears the familiar 
Negro melodies or ragtime waltzes he might hear in 
his own home town, and interpreted, too, with all the 
vim and abandon of natives. “Can this be Japan?” he 
says to himself. Yes. “Can this be Japan?” No ques- 
tion rises oftener for answer. If so, what is this 
Japan, and in what does it differ from the Occidental 
nations? An historical background is necessary be- 
fore we try to answer, and this we must reserve for a 
future letter. 


THE GULFSIDE TRAIL 
PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY 


NE MORNING I took the path which winds by 
Crystal Cascade and Hermit Lake, threads the 
sparkling waterfalls which tumble down the head wall 
of Tuckerman’s Ravine, and leads over the mammoth 
boulders of the cone to the summit of Mount Washington. 
A luncheon on top, and then a fresh start on what is 
perhaps the most beautiful walk in New England. Cer- 
tainly it is the highest. I mean the trail which passes 
over the northern shoulders of the Presidential Range to 
the Madison Spring,—six miles along the sky-line. Keep- 
ing always on the ledges far above the timber, I followed 
along the upper slopes of Clay, Jefferson, and Adams until 
at sunset I saw, spelled in glowing pieces of white quartz, 
the word “‘welcome’”’ in front of the stone huts which, 
to the eternal gratitude of all climbers, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club maintains just below the sharp cone of 
Mount Madison. 

This way along the heights is called the “‘ Gulfside 
Trail.” Presumably it is so named because for the greater 
part of the distance it skirts the great gulf of unbroken 
forests which fills the vast space between the slopes of 
Washington on the one side and of the northern peaks on 
the other. From almost any point along the trail one 
could, by turning aside a short distance, reach the edge of 
the timber and descend into the interminable forests 
below. But by keeping to the trail the climber avoids all 
the bewildering entanglements of underbrush and path- 
less woods, and from rocky heights looks far abroad over 
a world of mountains and valleys, of quiet lakes and 
winding rivers glistening in the distant sunlight. 

Is it not true that for us all far above the gloomy forests 
of our griefs and the trackless growth of our doubts and 
perplexities there is a Gulfside Trail? It is a trail which 
leads along the summits of Joy, and Peace, and Vision, 
and brings us at last to the quiet shelter of Contentment. 
But we must needs beware lest we falter on that path, and, 
choosing some easy slope, lose ourselves in the dark for- 
ests of sorrow and despair. We must be sturdy pilgrims, 
keeping resolutely on the high course from which we can 
look beyond all the depressing experiences to which we 
so readily fall a prey. So shall we keep the true per- 
spective of life, and, encouraged by long views and far 
horizons, come at the sunset of life to “‘safe lodging and 
a holy rest.” 
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How the Birds Teach Religion 


Experiences which make one see that the author felt the 
_ Mysterious Presence “ walking in the garden” 


MANLEY B. TOWNSEND 


VERYBODY NOWADAYS knows that birds have 
E great economic value. An increasing number of 
people are beginning to love and appreciate them 

for their «esthetic importance,—their beautiful colors, 
sweet songs, and engaging ways. Have the birds a 
religious value? Have they any lessons to impart to 
the human soul,—lessons of the love and care of God, 
lessons of life and religion? I believe that they have,— 
lessons of great value and appealing charm. Jesus 
was quick to note the unseen in the seen—the fruitful 
lesson in the commonest things about him. He loved 
the birds, the trees, the flowers. ‘Behold the birds of 
the air: they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
The truth in these words was once brought forcibly 
home to me. It was away down among the snow-clad 
hills of the Pine Tree State. I had been called to con- 
duct a funeral service in a distaht town. It was a 
bitter day when, wrapped to the ears, I started in 
a pung to fulfil my sad duties. The driving snow fell 
fast. The keen wind bit to the bone. It was a wild, 
rough day in a wild, rough country. The horse had 
great difficulty in forcing his way through the drifts. 
At the left flowed the Androscoggin. At the right rose 
the hills, steep and forbidding. As I sat huddled into 
the smallest space for warmth and shelter I suddenly 
became aware of a chorus of cheery notes and there 
dashed by a flock of pine-grosbeaks. Settling upon 
some staghorn sumacs that grew upon the river-bank, 
they began busily feeding, with many a contented ejac- 
ulation and gossipy note. The rosy red of the. males 
made brilliant contrast with the white snow, while 
even the grayish females and miniature birds were 
clothed in beauty. What recked they of the driving 
storm? Why worry, when the Bountiful Giver had 
supplied their every want. There was food, sufficient 
for their every need. Food meant warmth, and that 
meant life and comfort. Let the storms of winter rage! 
Let the cold winds blow their hardest! Little cared 
they for it all. I thought of one who walked the fields 
of Galilee nineteen hundred years ago and who said, 
“Behold the birds of the air: they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” And I gathered up the reins 
and faced the howling storm with new courage. I 
went on my way with a new hope and faith in my 
soul. Why be anxious for the things of the body? 
God knows and cares. If he provides for the needs of 
his birds, he will provide for his human children, if 
they will get in line with him and his laws, as do the 
birds, and obey his laws, as do the feathered denizens 
of field and forest. The All-Father supplies the wants 
of every living thing. If there is a food shortage in 
the world to-day, it is man’s fault, not God’s. There 
is food enough for all, but for human folly. 
“Flee as a bird to your mountain,” cried the Psalm- 
ist. The author was a keen observer, probably an out- 
of-door man, as was the custom of living in those old 
days. Well do I remember an experience among the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire a number of years 
ago. With a trusty comrade I had started from the 
foot of Mount Pleasant, along Edmund’s Trail, for 


the top of Mount Washington, whose gigantic form 
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loomed far above, lording it over mountain, forest, 
lake, and stream. Just at the tree-line, where the low 
firs hug the bare rocks with a deathlike clutch to pre- 
vent being swept away by the fierce storms that rage 
in those high altitudes, we came upon a tiny spring 
trickling musically from the face of the rock. Un- 
slinging our knapsacks, we knelt and took a long, deep, 
refreshing draught from the crystal fountain,—a 
draught that made us think of Ponce de Leon and the 
fabled “fountain of life.” Just as I was about to rise, 
refreshed, I heard a flutter of tiny wings and a fright- 
ened chirp. Glancing up, I saw a little junco, his 
breath coming in labored gasps, his white tail-feathers 
showing plainly, flying around the shoulder of the 
mountain. He paid no attention to my presence, but 
plunged into the scrub-fir, where he lay panting. And 
hot on his trail around the rock came a great Cooper’s 
hawk. He stopped baffled, when he missed his prey. 
I stood immovable, curious to see what would happen, 
but determined to interfere and save the fugitive, if 
need should arise. But there was no need. The friendly 
mountain had intervened to enable the little bird to 
escape, for just a moment, the keen eye of the destroyer. 
Now deep in the tangled firs he lay secure. Not easily, 
however, did the hawk relinquish his expected feast. 
Up and down and back and forth, close over the fir- 
tops, he winnowed. It was all in vain. With a baffled 
scream of anger and disappointment he soared out 
into the vast spaces that overhung the lowlands far 
below. Sharp, clear came to me the admonition of the 
Psalmist, “Flee as a bird to your mountain.” I found 
myself humming the well-known song of the same title. 
Another lesson had been taught by one of God’s tiny 
teachers. The bird found safety in the shelter afforded 
by the mountain’s fastnesses. “A great rock in a 
weary land.” For me, too, there was a secure refuge 
from every human ill. My Rock was ever at hand, to 
afford me safe shelter. “The Eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law 
of Christ,” wrote the Apostle in his epistle. Do the 
wild creatures “bear one another’s burdens?” That 
they often do I have reason to know. Only recently, 
in rowing across a lake, I picked up a young redstart 
as he lay upon the surface, feebly struggling, with 
widespread wings. The youngster, miscalculating his 
powers, as is the way with all young things, had 
rashly essayed to fly across the lake, all ignorant of 
danger and his own limitations. Had I not discovered 
him, his fate would have been sealed, for it would not 
have been many minutes before he would have been 
snapped up by some prowling pickerel or bass, with 
which the lake abounded. I carried the little unfortu- 
nate aviator, whose engines had broken down, ending 
in a nose-dive into the lake, to our camp, and placed 
him on the branch of a gray birch. His plaintive 
hunger cries soon brought relief. A female redstart 
appeared. She could have been no relation, for the 
place of his rescue was far removed. But she was a 
mother, and there was a little one in need. Not a 
moment did she hesitate. A nice fat caterpillar was 
offered and eagerly swallowed. She adopted that hap- 
less young one, whose only claim upon her was his 
dire need, fed him solicitously and coaxed him off 
through the birches to some safe sanctuary. She was 
only a humble little bird, but her tiny heart beat in 
sympathy with the suffering of her kind. She meas- 
ured up to the Apostle’s test, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Numberless 
incidents of this sort might be recorded. 

I shall nevey forget one perfect day spent upon the 
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slopes and summit of Kearsarge Mountain in New 
Hampshire. The view from the mountain’s top had 
been superb. The journey down the mountain-side 
was filled with the joy of journeying among blooming 
flowers, bourgeoning trees, bright butterflies, graceful 
ferns, and singing birds. Near the foot of the slope 
we paused for a moment at the witching sunset hour, 
seating ourselves upon a great rock that had been 
deposited there ages ago by the great ice sheet, and 
there we were treated to the most exquisite duet in 
all nature. From the depths of the solitary forest 
came wafted to our ears a strain of enchanting melody, 
the clear, flutelike notes of that incomparable vocal- 
ist, the hermit-thrush. And then, from another quar- 
ter, there joined in the pure, sweet soprano of the 
white-throated sparrow, a strain of long-drawn-out 
liquid sweetness. We sat enchanted, lost in rapture, 
our spirits submerged, for the time being, in the mys- 
tery and wonder of creation, the forest-clad mountain, 
the beauty of the earth, the magic of the darkening 
sky. A Mysterious Presence was abroad, “walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day.” The bird-songs of 
the morning’s ascent had been rollicking pans of glad- 
ness. But this duet, sweet, penetrating, inexpressibly 
appealing, sank deep into our souls. Quietly we fin- 
ished the descent and found our way home through the 
deepening twilight, filled with deep peace and a holy 
joy. An invisible hand had been laid in benediction 
upon our heads. 


What Think You, Madam, of My Creed? 


Robert Burns reveals his simple religion in his poetry, 
and quite as mach in remarkable letters 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 
ANKIND IS INCORRIGIBLY religious. If it 
M were not so, it might seem a quixotic quest to 
search for religion in the poetry of one whose 
impressionable years were spent in the barbed-wire 
entanglements of Calvinism between the Auld Licht 
and the New Licht forces of the Scotch Presbyterian- 

ism of the last half of the eighteenth century. 
No thoughtful man, especially not one brought up 
in the bosom of Presbyterianism, will join an indis- 

criminate hue and cry against it. 


“The Solemn League and Covenant 

Now brings a smile, now brings a tear; 
But sacred freedom too was theirs; 

If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneer.” 


But Robert Burns incurred so early the odor of an 
enemy of religion that it still clings to his memory 
with many who have not thoroughly aired his life and 
works. ‘“Polemical divinity,” says Burns, in a letter 
to Dr. Moore, “about this time was putting the country 
half mad, and I, ambitious of shining in conversation- 
parties, on Sundays and at funerals, used to puzzle 
Calvinism with so much heat and indiscretion, that 
I raised a hue and cry of heresy against me, which 
has not ceased to this hour.” Another friend tells us, 
Allan Cunningham, I think it was, “I first saw Burns, 
on the afternoon of the Mauchline Sacrament, lounging 
on horseback at the door of the public house, holding 
forth on religious topics to a whole crowd of country 
people, who presently became so much shocked with his 
levities that they fairly hissed him from the ground.” 

Then, much more than now, it was possible to con- 
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fuse the name and interests of religion with those of 
theology. Every Scotchman, if religious by nature, 
was theologically disposed by environment. Burns 
wrote, in defence of another, what well applies to him- 
self, “Let us avoid in the name of religion herself the 
fatal error of those who would rashly swell the cata- 
logue of the enemies of religion.” 

That Burns was no enemy of religion may be soundly 
supported not alone- from his poetry, but from both 
his prose writings and in some measure from his lif 
and practice. 

On the last ground I do not feel it necessary to 
discuss and defend his personal conduct, which was 
certainly far from exemplary. Nor, if one cites King 
David and Martin Luther as unquestionably very re- 
ligious men, does one concede the false conclusion that 
religion is something quite apart from conduct, has 
no influence upon conduct. It is sufficient to say that 
men of a certain temperament find it more difficult 
than others to live up to their principles. The prac- 
tical evidence of Burns’s loyalty to the interests of re- 
ligion is his support of the church and attendance 
upon church, even when he found so much that was 
distasteful in the sermons and revolting in the behavior 
of many clergymen, and furthermore the friendship 
and indulgent judgment of many other clergymen, who 
recognized the genuine earnestness of his convictions 
and knew of the wrestlings of his conscience. 

The point just made, of the cross he bore in attend- 
ing church, is borne out in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 
which also contains what he himself refers to as a 
creed :— 

“T have just heard Mr. Kirkpatrick preach a sermon 
... but from such ideas of my Creator, Good Lord, 
deliver me. Religion is surely a simple business, as 
it equally concerns the ignorant and the learned, the 
rich and the poor. That there is an incomprehensible 
Great Being, to whom I owe my existence; and that 
He must be intimately acquainted with the operations 
and progress of the internal machinery, and conse- 
quently outward deportment, of this creature which 
He has made; these are, I think, self-evident proposi- 
tions. That there is a great and eternal distinction - 
between virtue and vice, and consequently that I am 
an accountable creature; that from the seeming nature 
of the human mind... there must be a retributive 
scene of existence beyond the grave, must, I think, 
be allowed by every one who will give himself a mo- 
ment’s reflection. I will go further, and affirm, that 
from the sublimity, excellence, and purity of his doc- 
trine and precepts, unparalleled by all the aggregated 
wisdom and learning of many preceding ages, though, 
to appearance, He Himself was the obscurest and 
most illiterate of our species—therefore Jesus Christ 
was from God. Whatever mitigates the woes or in- 
creases the happiness of others, this is my criterion 
of goodness; and whatever injures society at large, 
or any individual in it, this is my measure of iniquity. 
What think you, Madam, of my creed?” 

Again, in a letter to Alexander Cunningham (not 
Allan, the poet), Burns expresses a judgment of the 
value of religion, and at the same time an opinion of 
its nature, both of these utterances much to the 
point :— ih 

“Nor would I quarrel with a man for his irreligion, 
any more than I would for his want of a musical ear. 
I would regret that he was shut out from what to me 
were such superlative sources of enjoyment. It is in 
this point of view that I will deeply imbue the mind of 
every child of mine with religion. If my son should 
happen to be a man of feeling, sentiments, and taste, 
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-I shall thus add largely to his enjoyments. . 
‘looks abroad on all Nature and through Nature up to 


‘gravest sanctions.” 
‘matters to play the hypocrite. 


, we 


Nature’s God.” 

In a word, Burns regards religion as a faculty the 
absence of which would mark a man as abnormal, not 
as a post-natal, supernatural endowment, nor as a set 
of principles verging more or less into convictions. As 
the fundamental function of this faculty he regards the 
relation with God: 

“There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more 
pleasure . . . than to walk in the sheltered side of a 
wood in a wintry, cloudy day, and hear the stormy 
wind howling among the trees and raving over the 
plain. It is my best season for devotion: my mind is 


‘wrapt up in a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in the 


pompous language of the Hebrew bard, ‘walks on the 


wings of the wind.’ ” 


From his Commonplace-Book I extract a sentence 


from the midst of a much longer one: “The grand end 


of life is to cultivate an intercourse with that Being 
to whom we owe life, with every enjoyment that ren- 
ders life delightful; and to maintain an integritive 
conduct toward our fellow-creatures.” Almost the 
same expression constitutes the first, and sole, para- 


graph of a projected “Letter of Admonition to Young 
Men,” found in the same Commonplace-Book. Burns 


prefaces it with the remark that the admonitions are 


“the fruits of a poor devil’s dear-bought experience, 


who, like that great poet and great gallant, and by 


consequence that great fool, Solomon, had turned his 
eyes to behold madness and folly.” 


He begins: “In 
the first place, let my pupil, as he tenders his own 


‘peace, keep up a regular, warm intercourse with the 
Deity.” 


But it is the purpose of this paper to judge Burns 
by his poetry, holding this to be the sincerest output 
of his inner life. I am glad to find Lockhart in accord 


‘with me in accepting a poet’s earnest utterances as 


sincere; he says, in reply to the objection to crediting 
Burns for the best sentiments of “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” “It is surely just that men should pay 
most attention to what he has delivered under the 
Nothing compels a poet, in such 
He is as though in 
a confessional and alone with God and his soul. It 


‘was Phillips Brooks who said: “Live in your positives ; 


not in your negatives. Believe that your highest mo- 
ments were your truest moments. Believe that the 
times when you were noblest and most spiritual you 
were your truest self.” Are we not justified in apply- 


ing this to the poet—and perhaps to all other men? 


- Looking, then, at the verses of this Scotch Presby- 
terian, who is reported to have been a disputatious 


heretic, our first surprise may be to find so little 


theology and so much simple faith. Election and fore- 


ordination, the Trinity, and the Atonement, over which 
the fiercest controversies were waged at the church 


door and on the ale-bench, are not treated at all in 


Burns’s poems, indeed are not mentioned by name. 


But this is not to say that the poet is no controversial- 
ist. On the contrary, he is a ready fighter with either 


rapier or broadsword. Only, like Chaucer, with whom 
he has several points in common, it is against the 
_ clergy rather than against the institution they misrep- 


resent that he directs his weapons. Two things Burns 
hates most ardently, hypocrisy and hell; and he assails 


these so fiercely and so frequently that the cursory. 
Treader is more impressed by the invectives and the 


satire than by the many gentler and noble utterances 


of a positive nature. | 


at 
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In their cockpit zeal for doctrines and systems of 
organization the clergy are prone to forget the effect 
of their animus and behavior upon those many onlook- 
ers who are still weighing the value of the whole insti- 
tution of religion. Chaucer and Burns were repelled 
by the unchristian spirit of many of the representatives 
of the Church, but they were not of the temperament 
or the mode of thought to rebel and take the risk of 
destroying the institution, though in the case of Burns 
the dissent was more crucial than in that of Chaucer. 
And so it is that while Chaucer’s satires are gentle 
and humorous, those of Burns are often indignant 
and even vindictive. It is sufficient merely to cite on 
this head “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “The Twa Herds,” 
“The Ordination,” and “The Holy Fair,” to name only 
a few of the most pronounced pieces and such as are 
wholly devoted to the subject. 

Burns’s hatred of hypocrisy is not limited to ex- 
amples among the clergy, as, for instance, “Death and 
Doctor Hornbook” and the “Address of Beelzebub.” 
But this is not strictly within our field. It is other- 
wise with hell. A few passages of many will show how 
deeply repugnant to Burns was the doctrine of tor- 
ment by or with the consent of the Divine Being. From 
the “Address to the Deil” :— 


“O Thou! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, 

Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, 
To scaud poor wretches! 


“Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damnéd bodies be; 
I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
H’en to a deil, 
To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel!” 


In the same tone of ridicule he represents the preach- 
ing of “Black Russell,” whose 


“Talk o’ Hell, where devils dwell, 
Our vera sauls does harrow,” 


“A vast, unbottom’d, boundless pit, 

Fill’d fou o’ lowin’ brunstane, 
Whase ragin’ flame, an’ scorchin’ heat 

Wad melt the hardest whunstane! 
‘The half-asleep start up wi’ fear, 

An’ think they hear it roarin’ ; 
When presently it does appear, 

*Twas but some neibor snorin’ 

Asleep that day.” 
—‘The Holy Fair.” 


Again in ironic support of the belief, as in “Holy 
Willie’s Prayer’ :— 


“O Thou, that in the Heavens does dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to Heaven an’ ten to Hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done before Thee!” 


More openly and seriously the condemnation is ex: 
pressed in the “Epistle to a Young Friend” :— 
“The fear o’ Hell’s a hangman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order; 


But where ye feel your honor grip, 
Let that ay be your border.” 


While the subject is closed with the familiar line from 
the “Epistle to Colonel de Peyster,”— 


“The Lord preserve us frae the Devil! 
Amen! Amen!” 


(To be concluded) 
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For College Undergraduates 


T. J. MEEK 


Tre RELIGION or IsRAEL. By George A. 
Barton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. $2. 

This book, by a well-known Old Testa- 
ment authority, is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the many that have already ap- 
peared on the subject. It belongs to the 
“Religious Science and Literature Series,” 
edited by E. Hershey Sneath of Yale Uni- 
versity, and is intended for college under- 
graduates. As such it has eminently at- 
tained its purpose. The intention is “to 
present for such students the development 
of Israel’s religion from its primitive 
Semitic beginnings to the coming of 
Christ.” Three introductory chapters help 
to orient the student in the subject and 
after these follows a well-written discus- 
sion of the religion of Israel through the 
various stages of its development. The 
author is perfectly frank in all his state- 
ments and of course approaches the sub- 
ject from the modern critical point of 
view. The book is rich in comparisons 
with, and illustrations from, other Semitic 
religions. At the end of each chapter is 
a list of topics for further study, with a 
fairly extensive bibliography for each. 
Footnotes are well supplied throughout 
the pages, and the student, as his interest 
is awakened on particular subjects, is 
directed to other literature for fuller in- 
formation. 

Despite the fact that scholars have for 
many years been working on the Old 
Testament there are still many problems 
unsolved, as is so well shown by a most 
stimulating article by lLuckenbill, “On 
Israel’s Origins,’ American Journal of 
Theology, XXII., 24ff., and an equally in- 
cisive article by J. M. P. Smith, “Some 
Problems in the Early History of the 
Hebrew Religion,’ American Journal of 
Semitic Languages, XXXII., 81ff. Dr. 
Barton is writing for college undergrad- 
uates, and naturally one will not expect 
of him an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, but he does face most of the 
problems and in many cases gives the 
more important theories that different 
scholars have put forward in solution of 
the problems. Dr. Barton is of course not 
the slave of other men’s ideas and has 
many suggestions to make on his own ac- 
count, and coming from a recognized au- 
thority in the field his ideas must be 
given due weight. And yet he writes in 
no dogmatic spirit and so one may yen- 
ture to disagree with him in places. The 
reviewer would note only a few points on 
which scholarship, he feels, must presently 
come to different conclusions from those 
most generally accepted at the present 
time. The origin of the Israelitish nation, 
discussed in Chapter III., is still an un- 
solved problem, and more attention must 
be given to the views of Luther and 
Meyer, “Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstimme.” The Kenite hypothesis for 
the origin of Yahwism is still the popular 
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one, but is becoming ever less and less 
convincing, and it is very. doubtful 
whether Yahweh was known “seven hun- 
dred years or more before Moses” (see 
Luckenbill, op. cit.). It is also becoming 


-|/more and more apparent to scholars that 


of the two decalogues, Ex. xx. 2-17 and 
Px. xxxiv. 14-28, the former is likely the 
earlier, or rather has within it more laws 
that could be early. The origin of the 
Levites is another problem that still 
awaits a satisfactory solution, although 
Barton is very illuminating on the subject. 
The statement so generally made and re- 
peated by Barton that ritual had no part 
in the religion of the eighth-century 
prophets the reviewer also feels must pres- 
ently be revised. The prophets later are 
editors of the Deuteronomic Law and 
strong supporters of it, and for this and 
other reasons, too many to enumerate 
here, is it not more likely that after their 
usual fashion they are speaking in hyper- 
bole in their condemnation of the ritual 
of the day? 

That the problems here suggested and 
others like them are not solved to the 
complete satisfaction of the reader, how- 
ever, is due to no shortcomings on the 
part of the author, but rather to the 
dearth of facts regarding the ancient 
Near East. The book is exceedingly well 
written, most happily arranged, and will 
not soon be superseded in its field. 


The Victory at Andover 


My GENERATION. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
INTERPRETATION. By William Jewett 
Tucker, Boston and New York: Houghton 
Miglin Company. 1919. $4—Dr. Tucker 
could not well write other than a delight- 
ful and interesting book about his life 
and time. It is most excellent reading: 
instructive, as we might expect the utter- 
ance of a careful, thoughtful, and well- 
balanced mind to be; and marked by the 
giaceful phrasing of a charming literary 
style. Some of us whose memories go 
back that far will naturally turn first to 
the chapters which tell us about the An- 
dover period and the Andover controversy. 
It is to be hoped that younger men, who 
came upon the scene after the echoes of 
that conflict had begun to die away, will 
take this occasion to inform themselves 
of the victory then secured. For it was a 
notable triumph, and will probably make 
one of the permanent landmarks of, re- 
ligious history. Perhaps less is now 
thought of it than it deserves, because the 
point at which issue was joined has now 
been left so far behind: by advancing 
Christian thought. No doubt it seems to 
many of this generation somewhat absurd 
that so much rumpus should haye been 
raised about “probation after death.” But 
it was rather fortuitous that-the battle 
was made at just this point, and the big 
forces engaged on a wide front held many 
positions more or less at stake on the out- 
come of the conflict at that smalt theolog- 
ical redoubt. It was something more than 
an ordinary trial of strength between con- 
servative and progressive forces of thought. 
For one thing, it was conservatism of a 


peculiarly obnoxious kind which under- 
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took to stop the spread of modern ideas 
through Andover. There is.a zeal to con- 
serve the work of great intellects, which 
every one ought to applaud; but when 
great intellects have been interpreted by 
little minds, and it is proposed that this 
poor translation shall stand as a model 
of faith to all generations, it is much for 
the common good to have this proposal 
brought to naught. So far as we can now 
see, the Ando. >r controversy was decisive. 
The new freedom then won by the school 
has never since been seriously threatened, 
but has been broadened and enlarged 
through succeeding years. That the pro- 
fessors fought their battle in fine spirit, 
with great dignity, and under the guid- 
ance of much practical good sense, is made 
quite plain by Dr. Tucker’s narrative. 
Truly their trial was an epoch-making and 
an epoch-marking event, and we are all 
vastly indebted for this clear and candid 
story of those exciting days. H. Nv B. 


By Three Parsons 


DAYBREAK EvERYWHERE. By Oharles 
Edward Locke. New York: The Metho- 
dist Book Concern. $1.25. 

ForeorteN Faces. By George Clarke 
Peck. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. $1.25. 

THE UTrrerMost Star... By F. W. Bore- 
ham. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

Of the above three volumes, the title 
of the first is a misnomer. It is plainly 
misleading. The reader who expects to 
find between its covers a statement of the 
encouraging features in the present world 
situation is doomed to disappointment. 
The author’s foreword promises exactly 
this. His early chapters move toward the 
accomplishment of this purpose. But the 
aim is soon lost sight of in yague gen- 
eralities and conclusions which on exam- 
ination fail to square with truth. There 
are some excellent quotations, a few 
fresh illustrations, and much soft and 
sentimental piety. In existing conditions, 
the world over, there are ample grounds 
for optimism; but the only optimism 
which counts in a crisis like the present 
is that based upon close reasoning and 
a discriminating analysis of existing con- 
ditions. Nowadays, what Bernard Shaw 
calls “rose-colored fog’ counts for less 
than ever. 

Forgotten Faces is a book of quite an- 
other calibre. Dr. Peck is the minister of a 
leading Methodist church in Baltimore. 
He has what may well be called “the 
publishing habit.’ Every year, one or 
more of the products of his pen sees the 
light of day. In his case, however, the 
custom is more justified than in. many 
instances. He is a clear thinker, and 
clothes his thought in a style lucid, fore- 
ible, and suggestive. His latest volume 


contains a series of sermons drawn from ~- 


Biblical characters generally overlooked 
and forgotten. Most of these are treated 
with genuine skill. Only in rare inStances 
does the interpretation seem forced and 
far-fetched. Considered as a whole, the 
collection forms a distinct contribution 
to homiletic literature. i 

To the average minister, the name of 


t 
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Boreham is already well known. The 
reader who has yet to make the ac- 
quaintance of his books has a real treat 
in store for him. This Australian clergy- 
man has a happy gift for writing delight- 
ful essays which are not only good lit- 
erature, but constitute a veritable mine 
of sound spiritual truth. Like his earlier 
volumes, The Uttermost Star is a collec- 
tion. of essays written in Mr. Boreham’s 
characteristic manner, in which a kindly 
humor and a keen insight into the interior 
content of common things are happily 
commingled. In its chapters there is not 
a little which suggests the gentle Elia, 
and the genial Autocrat. They have also 
a flavor of Stevenson and A. C. Benson. 
Manifesting much knowledge of human 
nature, a wit that glows but never hurts, 
combined with deep thought, they deserve 
to be widely known, and loved. A. Rk. H. 


~Maeterlinck and Reincarnation 


“Mountain Patus. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
De Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.75. 

We have here a Maeterlinck changed 
and chastened by the war. Instead of ex- 
pecting, in a light-hearted way, that happi- 
ness will meet him at every corner of the 
road, he is patiently and soberly seeking 
consolation. Most of the essays are writ- 
ten to try and justify his faith that the 
heroic young dead still live and move 
among us, and continue to guide the na- 
tions through their supreme sacrifice for 
justice and truth. But how and where 
do they live? Maeterlinck finds comfort 
in the teaching of Buddha rather than in 
that of Jesus. Buddha to him is “the 
most wonderful mind, the greatest sage 
humanity has ever known.” The religions 
of India “foresaw all the truths which we 
are gradually recovering”; and “man once 
knew more than he now knows.” Maeter- 
linck inclines toward the teaching of 
theosophy in regard to this ancient but 
now hidden wisdom. He writes that per- 
haps “humanity never underwent a disaster 


to be compared with the disappearance of | - 


Atlantis,” for the inhabitants of this lost 
island, mentioned by Plato, may have pos- 
sessed a higher revelation than we now 
have. It is for this lost knowledge that 
the practitioners of occult science seek in 
legend, myths, hieroglyphics, strange mon- 
uments, and in the hidden means of 
primitive books; and their work “deserves 
to be examined more seriously one day 
than has hitherto been done.” There may 
possibly be even now certain solitary 
dwellers in the world, Initiates, Masters, 
“Sons of Light,’ who are the silent de- 
positaries of all the wisdom and powers 
of this mysterious past. 
The ancient doctrines which bring most 
comfort to Maeterlinck are those of Re- 
incarnation and of Karma. That the past 
lives in us has been proved by science, by 
the fact that the human embryo repeats 
during its development all the forms of 
life which preceded man upon this earth. 
Modern psychology points in the same di- 
rection with its teaching about multiple 
-persanality and the influence of the sub- 
conscious. Since “hereditary is incon- 
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testible,’ Maeterlinck holds that “pre- 
existence is necessary,” and that “Chris- 
tianity, with its doctrine of original sin, 
is but an imperfect echo” of older and 
wiser religions. “We are a prehistoric 
colony, immense and innumerous, a living 
agglomeration of all that lives, has lived, 
and probably will live upon the earth.” 
Here Maeterlinck expresses his belief that 
all future life as well as all past life is 
somehow contained ‘in our present® life. 
That the stream of life is immortal, that 
each man is the just product of his acts 
and thoughts in some previous existence, 
and by his present life determines the 
future for good or evil, seems to him both 
true and beautiful. Karma is a doctrine 
of “Immanent Justice,’. which brings as- 
surance that all is somehow right with 
the world; that in the unending series of 
reincarnations evil is always its own pun- 
ishment, and good its own reward. This 
thought of Karma helps him to overcome 
those doubts about universal justice 
created by the war. “How desirable it 
would be that all this were true,” he 
writes. “There would be no more moral 
uncertainties, no more uneasiness in re- 
spect of justice. And it is so beautiful, 
so complete, that it is perhaps real... . 
Why should not reason, which it never 
offends, be allowed to accept it and at 
heart to hope and act as though it were 
true?” : 

Neither Christianity nor Buddhism of- 
fers satisfactory proof that memory and 
personality are retained by the individual 
in a future life. But Christianity, with 
its bold declaration that men are “sons 
of God,” emphasizes personality here, and 
implies personality hereafter. This is 
more than can be said for the idea of an 
endless stream of reincarnated life, or 
for the description of man as a “pre- 
historic colony.” Perhaps the larger 
truth is to be found in neither doctrine 
taken alone, but in some new combination 
of the idea of the just and unending 
training and education of reincarnated 
men with the Christian idea of the eternal 
worth of human personality. R. 8.1L. 
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A Strange Story 

THE QueEER Breasts. By Mrs. Arthur 
H. D. Acland. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.35 net—Not only “queer 
beasts,” but a queer story about the queer 
beasts, and the queer boy, and the queer 
house, and the queer actions in the house. 
Is it a fairy story? No fairies are men- 
tioned. Is it a mystery story? It will 
keep boys and girls guessing until the 
final chapters. Is it a story of magic? 
Ah! only magic could make such queer 
happenings. For children under eleven 
years. 


A French Canadian Little Girl 

Our Lirrtte QureBec Cousin. By Mary 
8. Save. Boston: The Page Company. 60 
cents—Another of the Little Cousin 
Series which takes our boys and girls 
into a very. picturesque part of America. 
The life of the French Canadian is inter- 
estingly told through the child Oisette, 
and along with the story of her home life 
and good times is much historical informa- 
tion which is entertaining and also au- 
thentic. Boys and girls of the sixth and 
the seventh grades who are in the midst of 
early American history will thoroughly 
enjoy reading the Introduction and the 
two chapters on Montreal and the his- 
toric city of Quebec. 
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By M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
Ast OICE selection of the best spiritual thoughts of many soulful poets for the 
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They wil] bring inspiration and 


comfort to the thoughtful reader of the “Quiet Hour” and to ministers and pro- 
fessional people who seek quotations to use in their work. 
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Down by the Sea 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


“My Daddy’s over there,” ‘she says. 

With tender, sweet and wistful eyes 

She looks across the stretch of blue 

Beyond the sea-gulls’ piercing -cries, 

Beyond the farthest white-capped wave 
Beneath which fairy mermaids dwell; 

Past grim, gray rocks that guard the shore, 
Hach a forbidding sentinel. 


Beyond the last enchanted isle 

She gazes often, but in vain,— 

Yet waits the joyous, happy day 
When he’ll come back to her again. 


Betty, Bobby, and the Bubble Fountain 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


One warm October. afternoon, when they |, 


were playing tag in the Park after school, 
Betty and Bobby stopped to get a drink 
at the Bubble Fountain. The Fountain 
stood at the entrance of the little Park 
just opposite the. home of Betty and 
Bobby. 

The day was very warm, and dusty, too. 
Bobby rolled up his sleeves, and gaye his 
hands and face a good splashing from the 
fountain basin. Betty always did every- 
thing as nearly like Bobby as a little five- 
- year-old girl can do things like a big nine- 
year-old boy. So she splashed too. There 
were pebbles in the bottom of the bowl, 
yellow, and blue-gray, and white. Betty 
stirred them about with her plump little 
brown fingers. 

“OQ-o-oh !” she cried middentes “Bobby, 
look, see!” She held up her left hand, 
and there, on the tip of her little finger, 
was a tiny gold ring, set with a little blue 
stone! 

“Did the fairies leave it here, Bobby?” 
she asked solemnly. 

“There aren’t any fairies,’ Bobby 
assured her decidedly. “This is a baby’s 
ring—don’t you remember, like Aunt 
Alec’s Susie’s?”’ 

“Q-o-oh!” cried Betty again. “How 
could it have come here? How badly the 
poor baby will feel when it finds it has 
lost its ring!’ 

“Maybe it’s not old enough to feel badly 
about anything except having to wait for 
its milk,’ returned Bobby, comfortingly. 
“I can remember when you were young as 
that, Betty.” 

“Oh, can you?” cried Betty. 
I look, Bobby?” 

“You looked well enough, Betty, but 
you acted awful—simply awful! Hspe- 
cially when you had to wait long. JI re- 
member once when Aunt Dora left you 
with me, and went into the house to get 
your bottle, you just whooped! And it 
seemed as though Aunt Dora would never 
come back. And at last I lifted you out of 
the carriage, and took you over here to 
the Bubble Fountain. And you got all 
wet, and oh, didn’t you ery! And when 
Aunt Dora came out, she said I was a bad 
boy. But when I told mother, she under- 
stood, of course.” 


“How did 
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“Of course!” said Betty. “But Bobby, 
how do you suppose the ring’—then she 
stopped. “Why, Bobby, I know! Some 
big brother lifted his baby sister up to get 
a drink from the Fountain, and it slipped 
off, and’— 

“That’s it!’ cried Bobby. “Why didn’t 
I think of that!” (He really had thought 
of it at the very first, but was too polite 
to tell Betty so.) “Now, how shall we 
find the owner?” 

“Hm”’—murmured Betty, thoughtfully. 
‘Why, Bobby, we'll watch till we see a 
boy wheeling a baby-carriage, and then 
we'll ask him if his little sista: Jost her 
ring.” 

“Maybe ’twould be a nurse-maid, not a 


brother,” objected Bobby, just to see what 


Betty would say. 

“No,” answered Betty, firmly. “I’m 
sure it will be a boy about your size, and 
a girl-baby. Boy-babys don’t wear rings. 
And a nurse-maid wouldn’t lift the baky 
up to drink out of the fountain.” 

“T s’pose not,” said Bobby, soberly. “But 
first let’s ask mother if it*s a good plan.” 

On being consulted, mother thought it 
was a very good plan. So they watched, 
as they played, till tea-time. And the 
next day, and the next day they watched. 
Usually, Bobby would have been playing 
at the playgrounds, with the boys, part of 
the time; but Betty had been very sick, 
and Bobby was giving up most of his 
regular good times, to make her happy. 

“T don’t believe he’ll ever come!” cried 
Betty, on the fourth day. 


“Oh, yes, he will!” answered Bobby, 
cheerfully. ‘“Why—there he is now!” 
Along the gravel walk, on the opposite 


side. of the Park, came a boy, rather 
larger than Bobby, wheeling a _baby- 
carriage; and in the carriage was a little 
golden-curled baby-girl. He came nearer. 

“Oh!” gasped Bobby, as he saw the 
boy’s face. “It’s Ted Barnes, Betty.” 

“O-oh!” breathed Betty. “The boy that 
was SO mean to you when I was in the 
hospital and you were staying at grand- 
father’s? That threw stones, and hid your 
marbles, and almost stole ’em, and 
splashed the brook so you couldn’t catch 
trout?’ : 

“Yes,” said Bobbie, “and I’d just like 
to—but come on, Betty, let’s find out.” 

“Hello, Ted!” he called. “Where'd you 
come from? That your baby sister?” 

The boy stood still looking very 
sheepish. ‘No, it’s a neighbor’s baby. I 
take her out for fifteen cents an hour. It 
helps mother a bit, now father’s in the 
army. She was sick for a while, and we 
moved here. I go to the Dwight School. 
And what do you think?” he went on, en- 
couraged by the interest in Bobby’s face. 
“One morning I had her out,—I usually 
take her mornings,—and she lost a little 
gold ring with a blue stone in it. And 
now mother says I must take her out 
enough to pay for it—five dollars! It 
take a long time! But of course mother’s 
right.” 

“Of course!” said Bobby, heartily. 
“But—I’m glad you won’t have to do it!” 
and out of his pocket he took the little 
ring with a blue stone and passed it to 
Ted. 

“Whew!” gasped the boy. “Where”— 
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“Betty found it in the pebbles in the. 


Bubble Fountain basin.” 
“IT remember, now. I lifted her up to 


drink at the fountain. But I’d forgotten, 


and I hunted just in the paths. Say Lop 
“-I—I was mighty mean to you last 
summer! [’— 


“That’s all right!’ interrupted Bob. 


“You won’t be again. We fellows whose 


fathers are soldiers are bound to be’— 
“Square, like you!” broke in Ted. 


“And that’s what I’m going to be! Well, 


there’s your mother calling supper. See 
you to-morrow !” 

“Aren’t we glad he’s—different?” chir- 
ruped Betty, as they stopped to drink at 


the Bubble Fountain on their way in to 


supper. 
“Glad—I guess we are!” exclaimed 
Bobby. “But see, Betsy Biffkins, we'd 


never have known he was different if you 
hadn’t found the ring!’ 

“But Bobby, we’d never have known it 
then if you hadn’t been—square, and gifen 
him the ring, no matter how hateful he’d 
been to you!” 

“Oh,” said Bobby, blushing, ‘of course 
a fellow’d do that anyway !” 


The Bad Fairy 


LOUISH CALVIN 


Nothing ever went quite right at Nancy 
Brook’s house. It was as if, Nancy her- 
self thought, some bad fairy were trying 
to see just how much mischief he could 
set on foot. If the family planned a visit 
to grandma’s and the children were 
starched and clean, ready to go, Robert 
usually at the last moment tore a jagged 
hole in his only fresh suit, or Janet, over- 
joyed at the prospect of a visit to her 
beloved “Granny,” jumped on and off the 
teeter-board and either bruised herself or 
spoiled her frock. Or the morning of a 
picnic would dawn fair and everybody 
would bustle about, getting ready, sure 
that nothing was going to happen this 
time to spoil things, when about nine 
o'clock a big threatening black cloud 
would appear in the west, and sure 
enough, by eleven it would be pouring. 
These little misfortunes were daily occur- 
rences. 

- Once when Nancy was to speak “Little 
Boy Blue” before the whole school as- 
sembly, with visitors and even the gover- 


|nor present, what did she do but come 


down with an unpleasant case of the 
mumps just one day before the great day! 
It was always happening, until Nancy 
became superstitious and told Miss 
Weatherby, her music teacher, that she’d 
rather not play in the half-year’s recital. 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed Miss Weather- 
by, for Nancy was one of her most promis- 
ing pupils, and besides that, it was con- 
sidered an honor to be chosen to take 
part in the recital. “When I chose you 
out of all my girls and boys! 
you must play, dear!” 


Nancy would rather have disappointed 
any one in the whole world than Miss © 


Weatherby. But as she didn’t know how 
to explain her reason, she answered are: 
and decidedly :— 
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Of course 
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“Y’m sorry, Miss Weatherby. Id like 
to play more than I can tell you, but I 
just can’t!” ; 

“Tell me why, Nancy,” said Miss 
Weatherby, gently; “and of course if it 
is impossible, I'll ask Nina or Ruth to 
play in your place.” 

“Tt’s all on account of the bad fairy,” 
stammered Nancy, “and I don’t want to 
disappoint you at the last minute because 
I shall not be able to come!” 

“The bad fairy, dear?” 

“Yes,” went on Nancy, “the bad fairy 
just seems to live at our house all the 
time lately. He makes father spill his 
coffee, makes Bobby come into the living- 
room looking like a little pig when the 
rector is calling upon mother, makes 
Pliza forget the sugar in the pudding the 
day mother has the most special guests, 
or spill the salt-box into the soup when 
auntie comes to dinner, and auntie hates 
salt, makes”— 

“But Nancy,’ said Miss Weatherby, as 
Nancy paused for breath, “those are just 
the little misfortunes we all have to meet, 
and they will not prevent your playing on 
Wednesday.” But Nancy was very much 
in earnest. 

' “Byerybody doesn’t have it in the same 
way that we do. Aunt Emily and Granny 
think so too. They don’t live with us, but 
they say the same thing. No one ever saw 
a family where there were so many things 
always going wrong! Something’s sure 
to happen on Wednesday if I’m to play.” 

“Well, we'll chance it,” said Miss 
Weatherby. “We'll try to beat the bad 
fairy at his own game.” 

“How can we?” asked Nancy. 

“By doing just as we have planned, no 

. matter what happens. Of course, if you 
are sick, you must not come; but I will 
not excuse you for any lesser reason. 
Remember, I shall expect you at three 
o’clock.” 

All Tuesday night before the recital it 
poured, but on Wednesday morning the 
rain stopped and by noon the sun came 
out. Naney could wear her new pink 
gown with the chiffon rosettes on the 
waist and the chiffon ruffles on the skirt. 
She was dressed and on her way in good 
season, and as she left the house she 
breathed freely. ‘Well, I guess this time 
we're going to steal a march on that bad 
fairy!’ She skipped jubilantly across the 
street, and the words were hardly off her 
tongue when—splash !—down she fell into 

J a very muddy little puddle. 

; A kind elderly gentleman, very much 

concerned to know if she had hurt her- 
self, carried her into the corner drug- 
| store. Nancy had not hurt herself, but 
she had ruined the dress with the chiffon 
trimmings. She thanked the old gentle- 

a - man, who lent her his handkerchief and 

b helped her wipe the mud stains off her 

" hands and face and even smoothed down 

the pretty dress for her as well as he 
could. 

- When Nancy recovered from the acci- 

dent and was able to look about her, she 
espied the drug-store clock. 

“Three o’clock!” she cried. “Oh, oh!” 

Then she remembered that she had prom- 


appened, at three o’clock she would be 
oN > 
r %. 
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at the hall. She looked down at her mud- 
stained dress and thought of Recital Hall, 
full, as it was sure to be on such a nice 
day, of freshly dressed boys and girls 
and mothers, and said aloud: “I can’t! 
O Miss Weatherby, I can’t!” 

The kind old gentleman asked her if 
he could help, and she poured out to him 
the whole story of the bad fairy, and Miss 
Weatherby, and how she had promised to 
be on time to play, no matter what hap- 
pened. 

“Well, then,’ said the old gentleman, 
soberly, at the end of her story, “if you 
have promised, of course there is only one 
thing to do. It’s after three now, but 
my car is just around the corner and if 
we hurry I think we'll still be on time.” 

Miss Weatherby was shocked at Nancy’s 
plight, but she found a fresh, white apron 
that Marion Jevons had left in her locker 
and put that on’ Nancy over the soiled 
pink frock, and Nancy took her place at 
the piano when her turn came on the pro- 
gramme. She was so determined to beat 
the bad fairy at his own game, that she 
played her piece more than usually well. 

She didn’t breathe quite freely, though, 
until the whole recital was finished. “I 
didn’t know,” she said laughing, “but the 
bad fairy might make me forget my piece, 
but I think maybe we tired him out.” 

The old gentleman, who had helped her 
outwit the fairy, shook hands with her in 
congratulation. “That’s it. You tired him 
out,” he said. “I have lived a long time, 
Miss Nancy, and I rather think you can 
tire almost anything out if you keep at it 
long enough!” 


Bee-Stings 


Somebody is always making a success 
out of some simple little thing that every- 
body else might have thought of but 
didn’t. Almost everybody likes honey, but 
who likes to be stung by a honey-bee? 
There is one woman beekeeper in the Hast 
who raises bees not for their honey but 
for their stings! She keeps only two 
colonies of bees and sells fifty thousand 
stings every year. To make as much 
money from honey as she gets from stings, 
she would have to keep fifty colonies. 

It is not hard to pull out a bee’s sting. 
First, the beekeeper shakes the bees off 
the comb on which they are working, into 
a box, and shuts the cover. Next, she 
opens it in a room dark except for one 
undrawn blind. The bees gather on the 
light window and cluster there stupidly 
while the beekeeper picks them up, one 
after another, and, under a strong magni- 
fying-glass, pulls out the stings with a 
small pair of tweezers. As she pulls each 
sting out she puts it in a dish of milk 
sugar, which coats it and prevents decay. 

Manufacturing druggists buy the stings 
and from them make formie acid, a drug 
used by doctors in cases of rheumatism 
and paralysis. The name “formic acid” 
comes from the Latin name of common 
little red ants,—‘‘formica rufa,’— which 


druggists also distil to get the drug. But: 


since it was discovered that bee-stings 
contain formic acid, fewer red ants and 
more bee-stings are distilled. 
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‘Wireless for Boys 


On October 1 the silence sentence was 
set aside on the private wireless stations 
which since the outbreak of the war have 
been closed by order of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Now the ban is lifted, and once 
more the American boy may put his wire- 
less apparatus into working order, and 
may send and receive messages through 
the air to his heart’s content. 

In the early days of:the war, the ama- 
teur wireless stations proved that boys 
had not wasted their time, for alert, self- 
trained wireless operators needed but 
little additional training to fit them for 
radio work in the Navy. 

With all their interest and inventive- 
ness, perhaps boys do not make great con- 
tributions to the scientific progress of 
wireless telegraphy; but to awaken gen- 
eral interest in radio work, and to show 
its. effectiveness in time of war, what 
means are better than the hundreds of 
private wireless stations which enthusias- 
tic boys are eager to set up on the roofs 
of their houses? 


Too Much for the Whistle 
From “Benjamin Franklin's Life’) 

When I was a child about seven years 
of age, my friends one holiday filled 
my pockets with half-pence. I went di- 
rectly to a shop where toys were sold for 
children, and being charmed with the 
sound of a whistle that I saw on my way 
in the hands of another boy, I volun- 
tarily offered him all my money for it. 
I then came home, and went whistling 
over the house, much pleased with my 
whistle, but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers and sisters and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain which I had made, 
told me that I had given four times as 
much for it as it was worth. This put 
me in mind of what good things I might 
have bought with the rest of the money, 
and they laughed at me so much for my 
folly that I cried with vexation. My 
reflections on the subject gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This little event, however, was after- 
wards of great use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind, so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unneces- 
sary thing, I said to myself, “Do not give 
too much for the whistle,’ and so I saved 
my money. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Before Channing, was Shaftesbury 


A crystal-clear analysis of the system of 
ethics of a great, original teacher 


PROF. WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN 
II 


Lord Shaftesbury set himself the task 
of finding out the particular psychological 
reaction to the ideals in his system of 
sesthetical ethics. By what process of the 
soul do we appreciate the beautiful, the 
true, and the good? We proceed accord- 
ing to the principle of proportionable 
affection. Conscience is proportionable af- 
fection toward the ideal of the good; the 
sense of truth is proportionable affection 
toward the ideal of the true; and the 
sesthetical sense is none other than a pro- 
portionable affection toward the ideal of 
beauty. In these cases proportionable af- 
fection is differently directed according to 
the nature of the ideal. - 

The ideals then form an inseparable 
group. It is consistent to ‘‘worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” A human 
character may be beautiful or even sub- 
lime. Self-sacrifice may well at times 
wear the garb of beauty. ‘And after all,” 
remarks Shaftesbury, “the most natural 
beauty in the world is honesty and moral 
truth. For all beauty is truth. True feat- 
ures make the beauty of a face; and true 
proportions the beauty of architecture; as 
true measures that of harmony.”’* “This 
beauty and truth are plainly joined with 
the notion of convenience, even in the ap- 
prehension of every ingenious artist, the 
architect, the sculptor, or the painter. 
*Tis the same in the physician’s way. Nat- 
ural health is the just proportion, truth, 
and regular course of things in a constitu- 
tion. #Tis the inward beauty of the body. 
And when the harmony and just measures 
of the rising pulses, the circulating humors, 
and the moving airs or spirits are dis- 
turbed or lost, deformity enters, and with 
it calamity and ruin.” Also with respect 
to the mind it will be found “that what is 
beautiful is harmonious and proportion- 
able; what is harmonious and proportion- 
able is true; and what is at once both 
beautiful and true is, of consequence, 
agreeable and good.” 

While therefore announcing that “all 
beauty is truth’ and that “beauty and 
good are one and the same,” Shaftesbury 
may well contend that good conduct is 
good taste in morals. But this is the sub- 
jective and superficial aspect of his 
theory. The metaphysical implication 
takes us deeper. Indeed the kernel of his 
theory is metaphysical. It is self-evident 
to him “that in the very nature of things 
there must of necessity be the foundation 
of a right and wrong taste, relish, or 
choice, as well in respect of inward char- 
acters and features as of outward persons, 
behavior, and action.” 

This position in ethics may be charac- 
terized as a system of altruism—utili- 
tarian altruism. There is in every crea- 
ture a private interest or good which 
nature compels him to seek. ‘There is 


also an end to which everything in his |’ 


constitution must refer. What does not 


* “Characteristics,” I. 94. 
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conduce to this end is ill; what does, is 
good. He alone is virtuous who through 
intelligent reflection keeps the public good 
in mind. Worth and virtue depend upon 
a knowledge of right and wrong and the 
use of reason. Thus the nature of virtue 
consists in “a certain just disposition or 
proportionable affection of a rational crea- 
ture towards the moral objects of right 
and wrong.” 

The sense of right and wrong is just as 
natural to us as natural affection, though 
of course through the influence of custom 
or indulgence in licentiousness a man may 
lose much of his natural moral sense. 

To deserve the name “good” or “vir- 
tuous” “a creature must have all his in- 
clinations and affections, his dispositions 
of mind and temper, suitable, and agree- 
ing with the good of his kind.” “To stand 
thus well affected, and to have one’s af- 
fections right and entire, not only in 
respect of oneself but of society and the 
public, this is rectitude, integrity, or vir- 
tue.” Contrary to the egoism of Hobbes, 
that which is social in us is supreme. 
Herein also lies our happiness. The su- 
preme, resident principle of nature has 
designed that private interest shall be ad- 
vanced and happiness procured by work- 
ing for the general good. Good to society 
is always good to the individual. On the 
other hand, if any one ceases to promote 
the good of society he ceases to promote 
his own happiness and welfare. “So that 
virtue, which of all excellences and beau- 
ties is the chief and most amiable; that 
which is the prop and ornament of human 
affairs; which upholds communities, main- 
tains union, friendship, and correspond- 
ence among men; that by which countries, 
as well as private families, flourish and 
are happy, and for want of which every- 
thing comely, conspicuous, great, and 
worthy must perish and go to ruin; that 
single quality, thus beneficial to all so- 
ciety, and to mankind in general, is found 
equally a happiness and good to each crea- 
ture in particular, and is that by which 
alone man can be happy, and without 
which he must be miserable. And thus 
virtue is the good and vice the ill of 
every one.” 

The public good, therefore, is the goal 
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of conscience. There is a natural obliga- 
tion laid upon us to obey its dictates. It 
is a natural law within us, urging us on 
to the greater self. ; 

Most of the ethical notions of Shaftes- 


.bury are found in previous writers, es- 


pecially in Spinoza; but in one particular 
at least he is original. He finds a psycho- 
logical basis for ethics. Conscience is the 
natural disposition of the human mind. 
If we would find a sure foundation for 
affairs of conduct, so that the intricate 
relations of our life be properly esti- 
mated, let us look within ourselves. En- 
deavors previous to Shaftesbury had been 
made to found ethics upon the nature of 
things. Thomas Hobbes asserted that 
eternal laws as revealed in human society 
was the basis; Cudworth and More go 
back to the eternal ideas of God in which 
we partake; Clarke asserts. the eternal 
fitness of things to which God and men 
must conform; Cumberland prefers the 
notion of the common good implanted as 
a principle in nature; Locke demands that 
ethics be founded on the will of God. 
These writers seek some principle out- 
side human nature as the groundwork of 
an ethical system. But Harl Shaftesbury 
thinks the soul of man has something to 
say in the case. He invokes no super- 
natural principle. Conscience is a natural 


sense for the discrimination of all ethical © 


relations. He assumes this as a fully 
developed principle; the notion of the evo- 
lution of conscience does not occur to him. 
Here then is a looking within. Shaftes- 
bury imitates Descartes, who had taught 
philosophers to give up their weaving of 
abstraction and begin philosophizing by 
discovering the principles upon which con- 
sciousness proceeds. Shaftesbury accepts 
the human being as a product of nature, 
as a resultant of God. The impress of 
the producing agency must be upon the ef- 
fect. The human soul is a replica of the 
divine. The principles of righteousness 
which we shall discover within ourselves 
are authoritative and final. There is no 
need to refer to any authority beyond. He 
found an infallibly inspired Bible in his 
own heart; that was Shaftesbury’s con- 
tribution to a theory of the ethical life. 
(To be continued) 


‘Economy in Cooking 


The lower priced meats are nourishing and pleasing 
when soups, stews, pot roasts, 

croquettes, etc. are spiced with 

Slade’s Pepper, Cinnamon, Ginger, 

Allspice, Cloves, Paprica, Celery Salk, ° 
Onion Salt, etc. 


Send stamp for Patriotic Cook Book 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 


Slade’s flavor most and best. 
Ask Grocers for Slade'’s 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RuGISTHR 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Strength 


Nought shall affright us on thy goodness 
leaning, 
Low in the heart faith singeth still her 
song; 
Chastened by pain we learn life’s deeper 
meaning, 
And in our weakness thou dost make us 
strong. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. - 


Sunday 


It is God that girdeth me with strength. 
—Ps. «viii. 32. 


THE CRISIS 


Out of the depths, O Lord, 

Out of the grasp of pain, 
According to thy word, 

Thou raisest me again. i 


Even as my day, my strength! 
From sharpest agony 

Thou givest calm at length. 
What must thy Heaven be? 


O may I, when my breath 

Fails, and death’s last alarms 
Confuse, find underneath 

The everlasting arms! 


—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Monday 


They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength—sa. al. 31. 


Strength of character is not mere 
strength of feeling; it is the resolute re- 
straint of strong feeling. It is unyielding 
resistance to whatever would disconcert 
us from without or unsettle us from 
within.—Dickens. 


We can only give what we have; we 
cannot give to another the strength that 
is not our own. “Labor,” says Saint Paul, 
“that ye may have to give to him that 
needeth.”—Thom. 


Tuesday 


_As thy days, so shall thy strength be. 
—Deut. vaviti. 25. 


The strength of your life is measured 
by the strength of your will. The strength 
of your will is just the strength of the 
wish that lies behind it—Henry Van 
Dyke. 


Wednesday 


The strength of the hills is his also. 
—Ps. x£cv. 4. 


Man turns to the mountains for their 
ministry and receives their ministry and 
a ministry that is not theirs. For genera- 
tion after generation they have compassed 
man about in their friendly remoteness, 
the same to us as to our fathers and to 
our fathers’ fathers for a thousand gener- 
ations. Spring after spring the color 
creeps up their slopes, fading as the sum- 


mer comes on, clothing them with robes 


of splendor at the touch of autumn, their 


-* 
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glories to be whirled away before the Oc- 
tober winds. Year after year the sun- 
shine rests upon their heads, or the clouds 
shut out their peaks, or around their 
scarred and harried summits the light- 
nings play. Fit emblems of eternity they, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, 
generation after generation. But to him 
who can understand the words they utter 
they speak of the Eternal One who shall 
endure when their rocky heights have 
crumbled to the dust of the plain and the 
eternal hills shall be no more.—Abram 
Wyman. 


I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful, and grand, 
Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On the distant dome and spire: 
And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher, come up higher, 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the midst of earth desire, 
From the vain pursuit of pelf, 
From the attitude of self: 

Come up higher, come up higher.” 


—Selected. 
Thursday 


God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.—Ps. lxxiii. 26. 


For what is our 
strength of conflict? How do we gain 
any power we may possess but through 
struggle? Every department of knowledge, 
every discipline of experience teaches us 
that lesson. We see the nobler forms of 
the vegetable and the animal world emerg- 
ing through struggle, surviving competi- 
tion, through their increasing strength 
outclassing rival forms of life. We see 
the character of man acquired through 
a similar conflict. The very existence of 
evil forces calls the better forces to exert 
themselves and thus acquire new strength 
for larger contests yet to come. 

Man is not the result of easy dreams 


strength but the 
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come true, of pleasant plans realized, and 
of cherished hopes fulfilled. He is the 
result of broken dreams, of unfulfilled 
plans, of shattered hopes. His strength 
emerges clear and smiling out of a very 
chaos of vexations, disappointments, ti- 
tanie struggles with disrupting forces. His 
rugged strength follows no easy lines of 
human architecture, noble though they 
may be in design and proportion. His 
strength outrages all forms of human cal- 
culation, and builds itself out of forces 
with which no mortal plans are capable of 
dealing —Pemberton Hale. Cressey. 


Friday 
The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. 


—Deut. vxrviii. 27. 


Why, therefore, 
this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong? 

That we are ever overborne with care? 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are 
with thee? 


—Richard Chenevix Trench. 


should we do ourselves 


Saturday 


The Lord is nigh unto all them that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in 
truth.—Ps. calv. 18. 


SUPPLICATION 


Thou God of Right 

To whom the darkness is as day, 

Show us the Light! 

Our groping souls would find Thy way— 
Shine through our night! 


We only seek 
. ; 
Lord, to us speak ! 
And in Thy strength, oh, make us strong 
To save the weak! 

—Mary Putnam Gilmore. 
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Tue WaysIpDE PULPIT 


Sincerity is impossible 
unless it pervades the 


whole being; and pretence 
saps the very foundation 
of character. 


Laymen’s League Notes 


Crowd hears Mr. Day’s prize sermon— 
Boston meetings and new chapters 


CARL B. WETHERELL 
Field Secretary 


Chapters organized since last week’s 
issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER are :— 

Newton, Mass., Syracuse, N.Y., Detroit, 
Mich., Humboldt, Ia., Concord, N.H., Bed- 
ford, Mass. At Wilmington, Del., a chap- 
ter is practically organized at this writing, 
making a total of sixty-three. 

On Monday, November 3, one hundred 
and forty men met at the Algonquin Club, 
Boston, Mass., to arrange for the fourteen 
consecutive Sunday evening meetings to 
be held in Boston beginning January 4, 
1920. These men came from forty-four 
churches in Boston and a_ fifteen-mile 
radius of that city. Each church was 
represented by its minister and two lay 
delegates. The president of the League, 
Charles H. Strong of New York, presided 
and told of the present main objectives 
of the League as well as suggesting many 
activities which local chapters could well 
earry on. He then announced tentative 
plans for the Sunday evening meetings. 
There will be one well-known minister 
or layman to speak for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes on some phase of our 
Unitarian message. The League’s national 
objective is to give every one the oppor- 
tunity to know, through the printed and 
spoken word, what Unitarianism is and 
what it can do under the stress of present- 
day conditions. At each meeting there 
will be congregational singing, instru- 
mental music, and a chorus of men’s and 
women’s voices, recruited from all the 
sixty-six churches in and around Boston. 
It is the desire of the Council that a 
fraternal spirit among the churches be 
firmly established through their working 
together, thereby fulfilling in part Purpose 
No. 14 of the League constitution: “To 
insure closer co-operation among the fel- 
lowship of liberal churches in all matters 
beyond the province of the individual con- 
gregations or societies.” 

The members present at the meeting 
were often asked to suggest men for the 
following committees to arrange the Sun- 
day evening meetings: speakers, pro- 
grammes, publicity, transportation, tickets 
(or cards), and other arrangements. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
received November 6 from Rey. John W. 
Day of St. Louis, one of the three re- 
cipients of the League’s awards of $1,000 
each for the best sermon on Unitarian- 
ism :— 
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“My work here has had great results. 
I put cards in sixty-five main-line street- 
ears and in the papers, and even got a 
placard Saturday on the front of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five cars, and last night 
the church was crowded, nearly five hun- 
dred, though it was an evening of big 
attraction, the Episcopalians staging a 
hundredth anniversary with Bishop Brent 
and others at the Odeon where hundreds 
were turned away. I read the sermon, 
and there’s no use pretending, for mod- 
esty’s sake, that it did not go. It did. 
Our youngest men are heading our League, 
and we are going to have a series of 
evening meetings, beginning November 16, 
on the Five Points of Unitarianism, which 
I am running coincidently in the street- 
cars. If you ever want me to go any- 
where week-days to speak for the League, 
let me know. I can do it, and gladly.” 

Proper spirit! 


The Register’s Christmas Poster 


Very soon THe Register’s Christmas 
poster will appear. This has been de- 
signed by a gifted young artist, and is full 
of the real spirit of Christmas. It shows 
snow-covered hills, a hamlet nestling 
among them, the vivid blue of early dawn 
in the sky, and beneath a cloud of rose 
and ivory, a hovering angel, with hand 
outstretched in benediction. The picture 
is encircled by a quaint floral border. The 
whole thing has a primitive touch, remi- 
niscent of the simple beauty of early Ital- 
ian painting. 

THE Register is confident that its read- 
ers will think the poster altogether worthy 
of the paper, and that many who have 
not yet decided just what remembrance to 
send a particular friend, will find, as 
the legend on the poster states, “Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a desirable Christ- 
mas gift.” , 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Gifts for Soldiers and Sailors 


Contributions to keep Tue Reeister in 
the reading-rooms of army camps and 
naval stations have begun to come in. 
Mrs. Frederick H. Tappan of Boston 
writes,— 

“T enclose with pleasure my check for 
$9 to be used for sending three copies of 
Tue Recister to our camps and stations 
for men in the army and navy.” 

Mrs. Tappan’s subscriptions will go to 
three of the five reading-rooms at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. Miss Stella C. Web- 
ster of Portsmouth, N.H., who also sent 
$9, will supply the other two. Her re- 
maining $3 will be used for one subscrip- 
tion for the Great Lakes, Ill., Naval Train- 
ing Station. 

Tue Reerster is grateful for this quick 
response, and looks eagerly for contribu- 
tions during the coming week. There are 
still a hundred and twenty-five reading- 
rooms to be supplied, for which $375 is 
needed. Acknowledgment will be sent to 
all contributors personally, and a state- 
ment of just where every subscription is 
to go will appear week by week in this 
column. 


\ 
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BEAR IN MIND 
THE WEEK 


OF 


SIMULTANEOUS 
CONSECRATION, 
MEETINGS 


Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 2,3,4and5 


34 churches and 44 ministers 
taking part 


Full schedule of all meetings 
in this column next week 


Have you made your arrange- 
ments and communicated 
either with Rev. H. Foster 
Burns or the Secretary? 


Dec. 7 and Dec. 14 


Evening Meetings in Tremont 
Theatre 


Preachers: 
Dec. 7 
Rev. W. L. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


Dec. 14 . 
Rev. S. McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


MILES HANSON, Secretary 
24 Kenilworth Street 
Roxbury, Mass. 


|| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcements 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., will hold a Harvest 
Sale on Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19 and 20, from 11 a.m. to 9.30 P.M. 
Luncheon from 12 to 2.30 each day. Sup- 
per on Wednesday only. 


The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rev. Hugh Robert 
Orr, formerly of the Methodist fellowship, 
an application for fellowship in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Walter R. Hunt, George 
W. Smith, Ernest ©. Smith. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from A. Nicholas Kaucher an 
application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Harry Lutz, 91 Park Street, Newton, 
Mass. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., November 17-22: Novem- 
ber 17, Rev. James A. Fairley, First 
Parish, Jamaica Plain; November 18, Rev. 
Willard L. Sperry, Central Congregational 
Church; November 19, Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow, King’s Chapel; November 20, Rey. 
~ Woodman Bradbury, D.D., Newton Theo- 
logical Institute ; November 21, Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., First Church in 
Roxbury; November 22, musical service, 
Mr. Lang, organist. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches will be held 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Main 
and Hermon Streets, Worcester, Mass., 
Tuesday, November 18. 2 p.M., business 
session of the Council of Denominational 
Delegates. Reports and election of offi- 
cers and committees. Address by Rey. 
H. F. Holton, D.D., of Brockton, on “City 
Federations.” 6 P.M., supper and speak- 
ing. 7.45 p.m., public session. It is hoped 
Governor Coolidge and Congressman Luce 
will be present. 


Meetings and Conferences 


South Middlesex Conference 

The South Middlesex Conference held 
its one hundred and forty-ninth session 
in Follen Church, East Lexington, Mass., 
Thursday, October 30. Rey. John M. Wil- 
son, president of the Conference, called 
the meeting to order at 10.30 a.m. The 
following motions were passed: First, 
that the churches in the Conference be 
assessed five dollars each annually in 
order to defray the expenses of the Con- 
ference; second, that each church be re- 
quested to elect pastor and six lay dele- 
gates to represent it at the conference 
sessions; and third, that a vote of thanks 
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most serviceable message. We have the 
message. It remains for us to compel at- 
tention to it. The sales end of our work 
is the important thing now. When one 
has something worth while, he must think 
about putting it over. As a church, we 
must reach the people within reach. We 
must prize the individual. Wherever there 
is a human soul that can be made more 
brave by our message, we must go after 
him. The discussion was opened by Rey. 
William L. Walsh of Billerica, who urged 
that we give our earnest moral support to 
our newly elected secretary of the De- 
partment of Church Extension. Rev. Jo- 
seph P. MacCarthy said we had sufficient 
machinery ; what we needed now was to be 
electrified. A devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rey. William H. Brannigan of 
Wayland. The first speaker of the after- 
noon was Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, 
who took for his subject, “Evangelism.” 
He said: We have heard much about the 
social side, we need to hear more about the 
personal side. We must make ourselves 
more earnest, and we must have some 
message to be earnest over. It is well 
that we ask ourselves as individuals, Were 
we asked to stand before a street crowd, 
as a Salvation Army lassie does, and give 
some theory of life and death, should we 
be able to do it? We should seek to de- 
termine in our own minds what constitutes 
the salvation or the damnation of a man. 
Life has something deeper than the things 
we see. Lay hold upon that something 
and we live; ignore it and we are lost. 
Germany at one time was a leader in 
things unseen, but she changed to materi- 
alism and was lost. We should start out 
preaching the truth that life is more than 
raiment as earnestly as any one ever 
preached the old gospel. The second 
speaker was Hon. Sanford Bates of Bos- 
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ton, who spoke on “A Problem for Our 
Churches.” His address was a plea for 
better salaries for our ministers. He said 
it was a matter that affected the very 
life and future of our denomination. Un- 
less churches can pay somewhere near 
what a man can get on the wharf, the 
ministry is not going to attract the most 
energetic young men. While a man’s mo- 
tives for entering the ministry are not 
financial ones and never should be, yet 


no man can settle in a community and 


lead its religious life without something 
to pay the bills at the end of the month. 
The cost of living has doubled in the last 
four years, but the salaries of ministers 
have not. It is our duty to make our 
Unitarian pulpits places where men can 
live. General discussion was participated 
in by Rey. Florence Crooker, Rey. George 
Willis Cooke, Rey. Eliza H. M. Abbott, 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, and Hon. 
Sanford Bates. Mrs. Everett Wellington 
played the organ and sang. Rey. Frank 
Randall Gale, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Parish Worker for Belmont 
BeLtMontT, Mass. — Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings: The Society considers itself for- 
tunate in securing the services as parish 


worker of Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen, a 
graduate of the Tuckerman School. She 
has been an untiring and_ successful 


worker for several years in Dorchester, 
Mass., and is admirably adapted by her 
experience, tact, and personality for the 
work in Belmont. Under her guidance 
the Sunday-school will develop new 
strength and new _ possibilities. The 
church is holding a series of Sunday even- 
ing meetings with Mr. .William Howell 


houses. 


depraved. 
our idle and vagrant class, that commits our murders, and 
despoils our women. 
degraded Negro. 


NEGRO EDUCATION A 
PUBLIC NECESSITY 


A well-known Southern writer says: 


“Tt is not the educated Negro that fills our penitentiaries 
and jails, works in our chain gangs, and fills our poor- 


These places are given over to the ignorant and 
It is not the educated Negro that makes up 


Here again it is the illiterate and 
The trained Negro lives in a better home, 


wears better clothes, eats better food, does more efficient 
work, creates more wealth, rears his children more decently, 
makes a more decent citizen, and in times of race friction 


is always to be found on the side of law and order, 


These 


things seem to be worthy fruits, and whatever system 
produces them should have our approyal.” 


U.S. Bureau or Epucartion, 
Bulletin-1916, No, 39—Page 25 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


with its chain of twenty-five efficient Christian schools 
for colored people—manual, industrial, agricultural—and 


Home or Epucatep NEGRO 
An Owner 


its five fine colleges, is deep in the work of training the 
leaders and teaching the teachers who are to bring to the 
whole nation a new and better day. 


be extended to Follen Church for its : To Tue American Missionary AssocraTIon, 
hospitality. The first speaker of the day : Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
was Rey. Minot Simons, secretary of the : Desiring a share in your great task, I send the 
Department of Church Extension, who took Stee aresbgabaa 

for his subject, “Organizing a Cause.” 
He said that the Unitarian Church must 
contribute something to prevent morals 
from being stampeded. Strange ideas of 
God rule in the minds of many people. 
e future belongs to those who have the 


-~ 


Here lies the solution of the 


Race Problem 
Will You Lend a Hand? 


rh. 
as 
. ss ad 
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Reed, Rev. Edward Cummings, Mr. Carl | property at Luverne, Minn. The reception 


Wetherell, and Rey. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach as speakers. The outlook is brighter 
than for several years past. 


Dr. Wendte in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnHIo.— First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Rev. John Malick : 
Church activities have been resumed with 
marked interest and spirit, the reopening 
of regular Sunday services occurring on 
Sunday, September 14. In the Sunday- 
school the Beacon Course is used. The 
Course was introduced three years ago 
and has been extended with the series, 
now being seven books. Hach week dur- 
ing October and November the Thanks- 
giving service written by Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, superintendent at the Church of 
the Disciples of Boston, Mass., is read in 
the Sunday-school. The Alliance pro- 
gramme promises much of interest; special 
mention is made of the talk on “Ameri- 
canization,’ by Rev. -George A. Thayer, 
pastor emeritus, in the near future. The 
Tuesday Club at its monthly meetings 
reviews the current numbers of THE ReEc- 
ISTER and has readings from the books 
of the Beaeon Course, along with the 
special programmes. On October 26 the 
morning sermon was preached by Rey. 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte, pastor of this 
church forty years ago. Rey. Curtis W: 
Reese, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, it is expected, will visit. this church 
soon. The forty-eighth annual fair and 
supper was held November 6. Social 
activities for the young people have been 
increased, there being at least one func- 
tion a month, as, for instance, a dance 
in September and a Hallowe’en Party in 
October. Fortnightly on Sunday even- 
ings Mr. and Mrs. Malick will be “at 
home” to the young people, mainly for the 
purpose of furthering acquaintance with 
the pastor and his wife and with each 
other. On the last occasion Mr. Wendte 
spoke. 


In Missionary Labors Abundant 


Sroux Crry, Ia., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder: Mr. Snyder re- 
ported on the district work during the 
summer, which carried him to Holstein, 
Ida Grove, Danbury, Castana, Cherokee, 
Aurelia, Storm Lake, Dakota City, Kings- 
ley, Correctionville, Rock Rapids, Washta, 
Tonia, Ia.; Elkton, Sioux Falls, S.D.; Lu- 
verne, Minn. New members: Dr. M. F. 
Menthorn, Gastana; Mrs. W. B. Chapman, 
Correctionville; Fred 8. Carrington, 
Washta; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kissinger, 
Washta; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Hapgood, 
Miss Hattie Hapgood, Kingsley; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. N. Parsons and Mr. E. R. Zalesky, 
Elkton. The time was too short—should 
have gone to Schaller, Moville, Le Mars, 
Laurens, Worthington, Vermilion, Armour, 
Watertown, Brookings, Norfolk, and Oak- 
dale. Came in contact with sixty-four 
families, twenty-five being new. District 
membership is now between forty and 
fifty individuals. Cherokee—two visits. 
Called a meeting of the membership of 
Cherokee church; elected new trustees. 
It was agreed to sell the church property 
and turn the proceeds over in trust to 
the Iowa Unitarian Association. Also 
made progress toward the sale of church 


given at every point and in every instance 
was most cordial and personally grati- 
fying, indicating a genuine and sincere 
interest* in the Unitarian message. Mr. 
Snyder reported that in his local work he 
had made a hundred and thirty-seven 
calls in July, August and September ; also 
visits to Humboldt, Meriden, and Omaha; 
officiated at four weddings and three fu- 
nerals. Two church picnics were held 
during the summer. Three new members, 
Mrs. R. E. Owens and Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Evert, have lately signed the church roll. 
The budget system of church finance 
was reported as working out successfully, 
no necessity for the negotiation of a loan 
haying arisen during the first six months 
of its trial. A resolution was adopted 
recognizing the long and faithful associa- 
tion of Mrs. Eliza Richardson, a stanch 
character and splendid contribution to 
the church’s history. She was of those 
pioneers whose unswerving devotion to 
truth and duty made this society possible. 


Unitarian Revival 

Wiumineton, Dret.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. W. A. Vrooman: This church 
arranged for itself a small extension of 
the Baltimore Conference. First there 
was a visit from Dr. William fT. Lawrance, 
who gave two delightful addresses, one 
on “Conditions in Armenia,” and one on 
“The Work of the Sunday-school.” Rey. 
Minot Simons spoke at four meetings, on 
“The Power of the Spiritual Life,” “The 
Religion of Loyal Citizens,’ and “Prac- 
tical Plans of Church Work.” At a 
luncheon attended by thirty women of the 
congregation, Mrs Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
treasurer of the National Alliance, and 
Mrs. Minot Simons gave talks on Alli- 
ance work. The whole series of meet- 
ings was well attended, and the result 
has been a decided quickening of interest 
in the church. The people here believe 
that Dr. Simons and his new Department 
of Church Extension will be of wonderful 
assistance to the churches. Let there be 
a Unitarian revival everywhere. 


Personal 


Rey. Kenneth EH. Byans of Hlizabeth, 
N.J., has been elected to the pastorate at 
Davenport, Ia. 


Deaths 


ALLEN .—On August 20, Josephine Parkhurst Allen 
of Greenfield, widow of the late Franklin R. Allen and 
daughter of Dr. William and Hannah Bigelow Park- 
hurst, both late of Petersham. Of Unitarian lineage, 
a constant and lifelong member of the Petersham and 
Greenfield churches and a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


MRS. ABBIE JAQUITH DAMON 

In the death of Mrs. Abbie Jaquith Damon, 
which occurred October 6, 1919, the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church of Fitchburg loses 
a valued and devoted member. Born in Gardner 
in 1840, she early removed to Fitchburg, where 
the remainder of her life was spent. She will 
ever be remembered as one who labored faith- 
fully to develop the life and strength of the 
ichurch, especially the work for the Fitchburg 
Branch Alliance. After serving for ten years 
as its president she was made president emeri- 
tus. Surely the influence of a good life is 
everlasting. She was the type of Unitarian 
woman we love to honor. To live on in the 
hearts of those we love is not to die. 
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MRS. JOHN H. D. SMITH 


On a late October afternoon, in the old town 
of North Andover, a long life of quiet beauty 
ended. Ann Bliza Smith, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Stevens and his wife, Har- 
riet Hale, was the last of a generation of men 
and women whose strong purpose in life was 
to take their fair share, according to their 
individual abilities, in the life and activities 
around them. The spirit of cordial hospitality, 
a pronounced characteristic of her father’s 
as well as of her own generation, found a 
marked example in Mrs. Smith. Her sympa- 
thetic nature and keen sense of humor made 
her a delightful companion, especially to the 
young, and kept her ever youthful in mind and 
appearance. The gathering last week from far 
and near of sixty of her immediate relatives, as 
well as many friends, testified to the strength 
of her affections. The fragrance of her gentle 
spirit will linger always in the hearts of those 
who knew her, and through them haye its in- 
fluence on other lives. 


HOUSEKEEPER OR COMPANION. Refined 
American woman of experience desires position. Cap- 
able of taking full charge of home, over one or more 
maids, or companion. 


Address F., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. ‘ 
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Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


4 sxptus B 


$1300 25 Shares 8% Pfd. (Par $50) 
5 Shares Com.—good dividend prospects 


ORPIN DESK CO, 


Organized 1874 


Plant, Charlestown, Mass. 


The great problem in industry 
is the relation between capital and 
labor. The growth of great cor- 
porations has set up barriers be- 
tween employer and employee. 


We suggest that safety lies in the 
smaller corporations where owners 
mix with employees. 

The above is an example of such 
a business. 


Full particulars on request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 
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MODERN APOSTLES 


HE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP is committed to 

a new adventure on behalf of our liberal faith, a new 
method of carrying our gospel far and wide. The men 
who have accepted appointments in our 


Ministry-at-Large 


are genuine apostles in this new age. With courage they 
have gone forth upon their journeys. In a spirit of com- 
plete devotion to the cause they have undertaken tasks 
that involve hardship and that call for fortitude. These 
men deserve to be sustained in their work. They look 
to you, to every person in the Unitarian Fellowship, for 
the support which will make their work possible and 
which will create the cheerful expectation of success. 


THESE MEN ARE 
YOUR MINISTERS, 
DOING YOUR WORK, 
AND CARRYING 


YOUR MESSAGE, 
tO “A ME ReaiaG. A N 
COMMUNITIES 


Acting on your behalf, the American Unitarian Association 
has commissioned these men and assigned them their posts 
of duty. Your Association now calls for generous con- 
tributions of money to support the Ministry-at-Large and 
other lines of Unitarian work both new and old. 


CHURCH COMMITTEES 


Should send for collection envelopes and appeals. Address, W. FORBES ROBERTSON, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send contributions to HENRY M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Binks: “The undercrust to that chicken 


pie you brought me was abominably 
tough.” Waiter: “There wasn’t any under- 
crust to that pie, sir; it was served on a 
paper plate.” 


Disraeli was much troubled by literary 
aspirants sending him their books to read. 
The formula he adopted in acknowledging 
was: “Dear Sir, or Madam, I am much 
obliged for your book which I will lose 
no time in reading.” 


Employer: ‘For this job you’ve got to 
know French and Spanish, and the pay 
is eighteen dollars a week.” ‘Lord, Mis- 
ter, I ain’t got no edication; I’m after a 
job in the yards.” “See the yard-boss. 
We'll start you in at forty.’—Life. 


The camper was cleaning his gun. 
Along came a woodsman. “Been hunting 
to-day?” he asked. ‘“Yes.” “Shot any- 
thing?” “I don’t know yet. I’m waiting 
for the rest of the party to get into camp 
so we can call the roll.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A lady attended a funeral in a country 
church. After the singing of a hymn 
which was strikingly melodious and appro- 
priate, a male friend of the community 
who was seated beside her remarked, with 
an air of local pride: “Beautiful hymn, 
isn’t it? The corpse wrote it.” 


“I do not know,” said “G. B.” in best 
Shavian mood, “why governments pay 
pensions to war widows, and not to peace 
widows. Nor do I know why they force 
every man to fight, no matter how rich 
he is, but do not force g¢him to work on 
the same terms. The longer I live the 
more I am inclined to the belief that this 
sphere is used by other planets as a luna- 
tic asylum.” 


The teacher had asked her pupils to 
bear in mind that the affix “stan” indi- 
cates “the place of.” “Thus,” she ob- 
served, “we have Afghanistan, the place 
of the Afghans, also Hindustan, the place 
of the Hindus. Can any one give another 
example?” None of the pupils appeared 
eager to do so, until Willie Parks finally 
volunteered the statement: “Yes, ma’am, 
I can. Umbrellastan, the place for um- 
brellas.”’—Harper’s Magazine. 


A confusion, or collision, of ideas pro- 
duces those remarkable replies to ques- 
tions for which the young idea is much 
distinguished, suggests Raymond G. Ful- 
ler, writing in The American Child. A 
considerable collection of these howlers, 
made by Mr. Fuller, contains the follow- 
ing cheerful examples: “A working draw- 
ing is one that pictures a person at work.” 
“A renegade is a man who kills a king.” 
“A lie is an aversion to the truth.” (Note 
the epigrammatic quality here.) “A dea- 
con is the lowest kind of Christian.” “The 
Salic law is that you must take every- 
thing with a grain of salt.” “The Phari- 
sees were people who liked to show off 
their goodness by praying in synonyms.” 
“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” “The 
3oxers were Corbett, Fitzsimmons, and 
Bill Johnson.” “A saga was a pitiless 
watrior, but a kind and loving husband.” 
“A saga was made of wood and brass, held 
on the left knee, and played with the right 
hand.” “A brute is an imperfect beast; 
a man is a perfect beast.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(t)_ Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp JongEs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
RELIGION, 


INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY wma tts rors 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANcIs NEILSON 
Editors 


Supscription $2.00 Sampte Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Sunday, November 16, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach, 
Subject, ‘‘ We are not of the Night.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. 
vices at 7.30. Rey. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at1la.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, November 16, at 11 a.m. Rev. 
J. Herman Randall will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, November 16, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, DD., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
Ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The Inward 
Shrine.” Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary at 11 .M. 
Social service class at 10.154.m. Speaker, Mrs. Bertha 
S. Papazian. Subject, ‘‘ Armenia,” 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 


kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and’ 


sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


Evening ser- 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Notice te Subscribers 


scarcity of materials we request our sub- __ 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change — 
of address at least one week in advance 

whenever possible. ¢ “CEE 
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